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MISSOURI LITERATURE SINCE THE 
FIRST WORLD WAR 


PART III—THE NOVEL 
BY MINNIE M, BRASHEAR* 


There can be discovered for the convenience of discussion, 
it was pointed out in the first paper of this three-part survey 
of writing in Missouri between the two world wars, four more 
or less clearly defined trends, all characteristic also of the 
development, during this period, of American literature in 
general. These are a renewed interest in the common man; 
a spirit of nationalism, seen especially in the revival of the 
novel having a period of Missouri history for a background; 
a tendency to find in the manners and customs of a region an 
escape from the artificiality of modern industrial society; 
and, what may be found running through any of these, a mood 
of disillusion and despair concerning the human situation, 
sometimes termed pessimistic determinism or naturalism. 

It was found that all four currents are discoverable in 
many dramas and novels of the period, sometimes running 
parallel with each other, as in Harry Harrison Kroll’s! Fury 
in the Earth (1945), which shows how the New Madrid Earth- 
quake of 1811-12 affected the inhabitants of that border town. 
The points of view of the river rat, the primitive school mis- 
tress and evangelist, as well as the village idiot and the land 
shark are presented. If not quite in the mood of pessimism 
and despair, human nature is seen in its more cruel and dis- 
couraging aspects. The novel is a ‘historical and regional 
study. 

*MINNIE M. BRASHEAR, @ native Missourian, was assistant professor of 
English in the University of Missouri until her retirement from teaching in 
1944, She attended Radcliffe college and received an M. A. degree from Mis- 
souri University. In 1930 she received her Ph.D. from the University of 
North Carolina. She is the author of Mark Twain, Son of Missouri, and pub- 
lished a series of articles in 1924 in the Missouri Historica! Review on ‘‘Missouri 
Verse and Verse-Writers."’ 

iMr. Kroll is not a Missourian. Born in Indiana in 1888, he is now a 
member of the English Department of the University of Tennessee. In 1930 


he turned free lance writer and book reviewer, and in 1942-43 gave a course in 
creative writing at an artists’ colony near Hendersonville, N. C. 
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And it was found, also, that any attempt to follow this 
classification consistently was confused by a constant over- 
lapping; that when specific plays or novels are analyzed, all 
four currents are sometimes found to merge into one pre- 
possession, a desire to get the spirit of the age, especially 
since the Depression, expressed, with an emphasis on the social 
background out of which the characters come. The struggle 
of political systems for existence, the shifting of the economic 
bases of society, the problem of government planning for a 
good life for individuals have received such insistent attention 
in all sorts of literary experiments that a modern novel that 
follows detached literary standards is hard to find. 


It must be noted, furthermore, that one dare not speak 
of any of these tendencies as belonging only to the second 
quarter of this century. Fifty years earlier Mark Twain 
made clear the possibilities of the common man as literary 
material in Huckleberry Finn (1884); and in The Gilded Age 
(1873) he exhibited the value of Missouri history as back- 
ground material.2, Winston Churchill’ in The Crisis (1901) 
did likewise a little later. James Newton Baskett in his pic- 
ture of central Missouri agrarian ideals, At You All's House 
(1898), anticipated Homer Croy’s novels of northwest Mis- 
souri farm life; and John Montieth, in his regional study 
Parson Brooks (1884), anticipated Frances Grinstead’s por- 
trait of a Baptist preacher in the Ozarks. More famous than 
these latter, was E. W. Howe's‘ Story of a Country Town (1880), 
the forerunner of all recent novels that have sought to debunk 
the idea that the small town of the Middle West was the seed- 
bed of all the virtues. It was a less cruel but not a less dis- 


2Mark Twain's short stories, ‘‘A Private History of a Campaign that 
Failed,’’ (Century Magazine, December 1885), Vol. 31, and ‘‘A Scrap of Curious 
History,’’ (In What is Man? 1917) are historical fiction with Missouri of the 
Civil War period for a background. 

3Born in St. Louis in 1871, Winston Churchill was a leader in the revival 
of the historical novel of the ‘90's. 


‘E. W. Howe, known as the Topeka newsman, Missouri born, spent his 
formative years in Harrison County in north Missouri. See Dr. Jean Taylor's 
doctoral study, Main Currents in Regional Literature in the Lower Middle West 
from 1870 to 1927 (Thesis, University of Missouri, 1927), p. 93. 
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illusioned and pessimistic picture than Henry Bellamann’s 
King’s Row (1940). 


1 


The first of these tendencies, a predilection for the lives 
of humble folk, appears in several phases: in a conviction 
concerning the importance of the workers, the proletariat, 
and, in a preference for the agrarian element in our culture, 
in contrast to standards of our later industrial society. The 
broader interest in simple folk and their ways in contrast to 
the sophisticated will be reserved for the discussion of regional 
studies among Missouri novels. 

The Missouri writer who has received most extensive 
recognition in the controversial field of the proletarian novel 
is Jack Conroy of Moberly, Missouri. Because of the social 
unrest in the nation when his story, The Disinherited, appeared 
in 1933, and because writers of the type of novels and short 
stories that draw their inspiration from the cause of the workers 
were seeking acceptance in the field of belles lettres,® this novel 
became something of an exhibit of its kind. In it are to be 
found the virtues and shortcomings of the type. A compara- 
tively untrained writer offers here a somewhat autobiographi- 
cal study of social conditions in a northeast Missouri mining 
town. His hero, Larry Donovan, the son of a coal miner, is an 
eager adolescent when the story opens, aggressively class- 
conscious and proud. Partly because his father wants him to 
become a white-collar man, he struggles through until he 
secures enough education, to make himself heard through his 
writing. He escapes from the mining town and becomes ‘‘an 
industrial bum’’—an unskilled worker in a railroad machine 
shop, in a steel mill, a rubber heel factory, an automobile 
assembling plant, and then he returns across country home to 

5In his story ‘‘The Man that Corrupted Hadleyburg,’’ Mark Twain anti- 
cipated Sinclair Lewis’s theory of the ‘‘village virus” in Main Street (1920). 
®See Dorothy Brewster's chapter on the proletarian novel in Modern 
Fiction (1929) and H. J. Muller’s Modern Fiction: a Study of Values (1937), 
pp. 217-222. After admitting the ‘‘crudities and blatancies’’ of many novels 
of this type, Mr. Muller says that they have served as a healthy corrective, 


‘‘have provided a new generation of writers with a sustaining and integrating 
faith and a vital subject matter."’ 
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Monkey Nest Camp. The story of his contacts with his fellow 
workers is a story of healthy young men and women whose 
virtues and frustrations are chiefly physical. It is good re- 
porting. He tells ‘“‘what jobs feel like, what being jobless feels 
like, what a strike is like, and a riot.”” But his picture of the 
struggle of his mother, who takes in washing, and of her at- 
tempts to protect her son from the cruelty of people on a 
higher social level than theirs is the most moving part of the 
novel. 

Mr. Conroy’s second novel, A World to Win (1935), failed 
to get the attention his earlier experiment received. It is 
the story of two sons of an Irishman who had worked in the 
saw mills of the Northwest. After divergent careers, one as a 
worker, the other as a writer, the brothers come together on 
the communist front. It is ‘‘an allegory of.the common cause 
of the worker and the intellectual in the social struggle,”’ 
according to the author. In general it may be said that Jack 
Conroy’s early writing makes up in sincerity and authenticity 
something of what it lacks in literary competence. 

In contrast with Jack Conroy, Josephine Johnson’ experi- 
mented with the proletarian novel as a trained writer. Her 
first novel, Now in November, had won the Pulitzer prize for 
writing in 1935. In a way her second novel, Jordanstown 
(1937), could be called a companion piece for the first, which 
represented the tragedy that overtook a farm family during 
the depression of the early thirties. The second is a picture 
of tragedy of a sort that might come to class-conscious workers 
in an industrial center. It is a story of proletarian unrest like 
The Disinherited, but instead of the struggle of an individual, 
it represents a group of have-nots demanding from the haves 
the chance for a better way of life. Allen Craig, leader of the 
group, buys the Jordanstown Voice, which he and Dave Wolf 


7Josephine Winslow Johnson (Mrs. Grant G. Cannon) was born in Kirk- 
wood, Missouri, in 1910. After attending Washington University, St. Louis, 
she turned at once to writing and was a member of the staff of the Bread Loaf 
Writers’ Conference in 1936. After receiving the Pulitzer prize, she received 
the O'Henry Memorial award in 1935. Besides the two early novels, she has 
published Winter Orchard (1935), a collection of distinguished short stories 
and sketches; Years End (1937), a book of verse; Pauline (1939); and Wildwood 
(1946). 
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hope to make an effective organ by means of which the 
wretched poor of ugly Fox Basin may, become articulate. 
‘‘The disinherited will build a mansion of their own,” Allen 
declares. He draws all sorts and conditions of people into his 
plan, whites and blacks, intelligentsia and morons. He and 
Dave attempt to rouse the town to the plight of the under- 
dogs, ‘‘the poor defeated by poverty, sick and weaponless.’’® 
They plan to build a Workers’ Hall in Fox Basin, where they 
will teach people to “‘fight out loud.”’ Allen is classed with 
David as “‘a restless thorn in Jordanstown’s thick, uneasy 
body.”’ The year, told off by months, sees the development of 
their plan. The foundation stone of the Hall is laid in May. 
The workers are warned that what they are doing is upsetting 
the town’s business. A Labor Day meeting to open the Hall 
is to be the occasion of a demand of the workers for a living 
wage, but the sheriff, with a band of “‘bull-looking heavies, 

. river dredgers’’ meet the procession as it marches to- 
ward the Hall, shoot Dave, and arrest Allen as a menace to the 
town; they go to Allen’s office, break up his type, and put him 
in jail. In November the prominent and prosperous citizens 
of Jordanstown were able to enjoy Thanksgiving. At Christ- 
mas time David died, comforted by Allen, released from jail 
and by Anna the Negress. They plan a meeting of the workers 
for the next night to carry on the torch lighted by David. 


2 


It may have been the upsurge of the spirit of nationalism 
following World War I that has motivated the extensive experi- 
ments with the historical novel in Missouri!® in recent years, 
as elsewhere in America. These, roughly classified, follow 
three different patterns. The first are of a kind with Immortal 
Wife (1944), Irving Stone’s story of a Missouri woman, Jessie 
Benton Fremont. Scenes in the Benton household in St. Louis, 

8Jordanstown, p. 38. 

°Tbid., p. 79. 

10The most ambitious writer of historical novels among native Missourians 
was John R. Musick (1849-1901) of Kirksville, whose long series, the Columbian 
Historical Novels, published 1891 to 1900, are based upon incidents from Am- 


erican history from the coming of Columbus through the Spanish-American 
war. 
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with the Missouri senator important in the complication, 
make it significant for the state, though it cannot be called a 
Missouri novel. In this class a historical personage is the 
central character. 

The second class was successfully followed by an earlier 
Missourian, Winston Churchill," in The Crisis (1901), a best 
seller at the turn of the century, in which historical characters 
are comparatively in the background; the occupation of St. 
Louis by Captain Lyon and even the Lincoln-Douglas debate 
at Freeport are of interest primarily as they affect the fortunes 
of the fictional characters, Virginia Carvel and Stephen Bryce. 

The third class included here, though they may not qualify 
as historical novels under a strict definition of the term, are 
somewhat like Mark Twain’s Pudd’nhead Wilson (1894), in 
which a period of Missouri history is high-lighted by means of 
fictional characters and events. ' 

Three novels of the first type published during the period 
under discussion are River Out of Eden (1940), Waters of the 
Wilderness (1941), and Those Who Go Against the Current 
(1943) by Shirley Seifert’? of St. Louis. The first of these 
has for its hero Pierre Laclede Liguest (1724-1778) and his 
trip up the Mississippi (1763), which ended in the founding of 
St. Louis (1764), a short time before it became known that 
France had ceded Louisiana to the Spanish. The romance of 
Eugenia St. Denis and Andre Therriot, that runs through the 
story, does much to make the book readable, but the diffi- 
culties encountered by Laclede are of chief importance. Waters 
of the Wilderness, perhaps the best of the three, is the story 
of the taking by George Rogers Clark (1752-1818) of Kaskaskia 
and of Vincennes, and, finally, of his helping the Spanish 
government to turn the tide against the British and Indians 
in 1780—l’année du grand coup—thereby saving St. Louis. 


Born in St. Louis in 1871, and a graduate of the U. S. Naval Academy, 
Winston Churchill became a historical novelist by profession. He has published 
The Celebrity (1898), Richard Carvel (1899), The Crossing (1904), Coniston 
(1906), Mr. Crewe’s Career (1908), A Modern Chronicle (1910), The Inside of 
the Cup (1913), A Far Country (1915), The Dwelling Place of Light (1917), 
The Uncharted Way (1941). 

Shirley Seifert was born in St. Peters, Mo., near St. Charles. After 
attending the University of Missouri and teaching school, she became a writer. 
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Incited by a mysterious spy the Indians have put a price on 
Clark’s head. Teresa de Leyba, the glamorous sister of Don 
Fernando de Leyba, Spanish Lieutenant Governor of Illinois 
above the Arkansas River, residing in St. Louis, warns Clark 
of danger, but he proceeds to Vincennes and takes it—with 
insufficient support from the government at Washington, his 
men sick, poorly clothed, beset by hunger and thirst. His 
great ambition has been to lead a force against General Ham- 
ilton, leader of the British who are supporting the Indian 
attacks on Americans. He is bitterly disappointed when an- 
other is sent on the mission instead of him. His love for Teresa 
and their betrothal lends light and color to the narrative. 
Their final decision that each has a trust to fulfill which will 
prevent their marriage is rather anti-climatic, but the dra- 
matic quality of the book as a whole places Miss Seifert as 
one of the two or three best among novelists of the state. 

Those Who Go Against the Current (1943) has for its hero 
Manuel Lisa, one of the earliest of the St. Louis fur-traders, 
and a leader in the drive to open up the Missouri River to 
the whites. The transfer of Louisiana Territory to the 
United States by Spain after the purchase from France, the 
defection of General James Wilkinson, and his plots with 
Spain, the plots of the British with the Indians of the North- 
West during the War of 1812, are treated as they affect the 
career of the hero. Manuel Lisa struggles so heroically through 
the obstacles that beset his progress that the reader can under- 
stand why he became something of a folk hero. With perhaps 
the most ambitious outline of any of her three major novels, 
Miss Seifert’s accomplishment attains-considerable distinction. 
The reader is impressed with the painstaking research that 
lies back of all three novels. All are rich with historical detail 
and there is much good invention in all. 

The second Missouri writer of novels with a historical 
personage for the center of interest is Paul I. Wellman’ of 


13Paul Iselin Wellman was born in Oklahoma in 1898. With a tradition 
of writing back of him he turned to newspaper work and was a member of the 
editorial staff of the Kansas City Star, 1936-1944. A member of the Missouri 
Writer's Guild, he has published Death on the Prairie (1934), Death in the Desert 
(1935), Broncho Apache (1936), Jubal Troop (1939), The Trampling Herd (1939), 
The Bowl of Brass (1944), and The Walls of Jerico (1946). 
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Kansas City. His Angel With Spurs (1942) pictures the ex- 
pedition of General Joseph Orville Shelby’s Brigade into 
Mexico in 1865 to offer their aid to Maximilian. The author 
follows fairly closely the narrative of John N. Edwards, who 
was a member of Shelby’s Brigade.1* He introduces a romance 
to lend glamour to the narrative. The action is seen through 
the eyes of Clay Bennett, a fictional lieutenant under Shelby, 
who in Texas encounters a company of bushwhackers. At 
their head is Major Gideon Gonder with a young boy who 
excites Clay’s curiosity. He turns out to be Merit, the 
daughter of Judge Brampton of Fairwood, Texas, trying to 
make her way into Mexico in disguise. As they proceed to 
join Shelby on the border, Clay and ‘‘Major’’ Quinn Parradine 
become rivals for the hand of Merit. When the Brigade 
reaches Mexico, Shelby proposes to them that they join Juarez 
in his plan of leading have-nots in Mexico to freedom. When 
they mutiny Shelby considers it his duty to comply with their 
desire to aid Maximilian. They find Judge Brampton in 
Mexico interested in gold mines. After many adventures, 
Clay kills Quinn in a ‘“‘Missouri duel.’’ Shelby forms a coloniz- 
ing scheme for Carlotta near Vera Cruz. The fiction through- 
out the novel enhances the historical account rather skilfully. 
In spite of much of the kind of melodrama suitable for a typical 
western movie—robberies, fights, raids, mutiny—the novel 
will probably always have considerable historical value, 
chiefly because it preserves the best contemporary account 
of the Shelby advance into Mexico. John N. Edwards is 
thought to have written his narrative en route. 

The possibilities of the second type of longer fiction that 
uses history for a background, those in which historical per- 
sonages, if there are any, are part of the background, have 
been seen by two outstanding Missouri writers. The first 
in point of time is Dagmar Doneghy, whose novel The Border 
(1931) employs the Missouri-Kansas border conflict during 
the Civil War as a background. She depicts the life of Nellie 


“Major John Newman Edwards (1839-1889): Shelby's Expedition to 
Mexico, an Unwritten Leaf of the War (Kansas City Missouri: Kansas City 
Times Steam Book and Job Printing House, 1872). 
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Leinster,© the mother of six sons. When the war breaks 
out, the slave-holding Leinsters live on a prosperous 
farm which they had acquired five years before when they 
came to Missouri from Kentucky—eighteen miles south 
of Kansas City and three miles from the Kansas border. 
Daniel Leinster, the father, joins the southern army and 
finally sacrifices his life to the cause of the Confederacy. 
Nellie Leinster is typical of the beautiful southern women, 
who, when family tragedy required it of them, learned to do 
the most menial household tasks and often played heroic 
roles in the national struggle. In the midst of desperate 
conditions, with Jennison’s ‘‘Red Legs’’ threatening on one 
side and Quantrell’s bushwhackers on the other, she developed 
into a woman of iron. When the hated Order No. 11 made it 
necessary, she took her sons back to Kentucky until the 
storm should blow over. But after this forced .exile they 
returned to the family acres. 

The historical background is much like that in Caroline 
Abbot Stanley’s Order No. 11, published twenty-five years 
before. Both depict the lives of slave-holders during the 
period of the Civil War, and such border characters as Cole 
Younger and the James boys figure in both. The historical 
background of the earlier book, however, is much more de- 
tailed. The two books make it clear that the Missouri- 
Kansas border warfare is quite as dramatic and suitable for 
literary material as the border strife between England and 
Scotland. 

The second writer who, employing family history with 
fictional characters of primary interest, portrays national 
movements as well, is John Selby, who grew up in Gallatin, 
Missouri. On a much broader canvas than Dagmar Done- 
ghy’s, in his trilogy Island in the Corn (1941), Starbuck (1943), 

The novel is based on the life of the grandmother of the author. Alex- 
ander Doneghy, an attorney of Kirksville and father of Dagmar Doneghy, 
had ready for publication a book of memoirs of his mother when Mrs. Stanley's 
Order No. 11 appeared. Because he thought that his narrative so nearly dupli- 
cated the historical parts of hers he gave up offering it to a publisher. His 
daughter, some years later, used his material as the background of The Border. 
A graduate of the University of Missouri, she is now Mrs. Joseph Warren Beach 


of Minneapolis, whose husband is one of the leading literary authorities in the 
United States. 
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and Elegant Journey (1944), he follows the fortunes of the 
Trace family from the time of Sereno Trace’s decision in 1839 
to free his slaves and leave Maryland for the Northwest, with 
his wife and son and household effects, through his journey 
by boat on the Erie Canal and the Great Lakes to Wisconsin; 
his founding the town of Hasselmans and setting up a patri- 
archal household there in spite of frontier obstacles; the prog- 
ress of his descendants to Gallatin, Missouri, after his death 
and their loss of fortune. 


Elegant Journey, though the last to be written, is first in 
the chronological sequence. Covering a period from 1839 
to 1857, it, first, dramatizes plantation life in Virginia, with 
the spoiled, exquisite wife from South Carolina (shown, in one 
episode in her Charlestonian setting) and the virile effective 
husband, possessed of lands and the kind of power that slave- 
holders considered their birthright. As they move west, the 
contrast between this family and the ruffian elements cn the 
Canal and the Wisconsin frontier makes a picturesque back- 
ground for the family struggle. 


The third group of novels classed here as historical might 
better, perhaps, be called period studies. In these the author 
has apparently taken pains to picture the locale and manners 
of the times accurately though the characters and events and 
places are, for the most part, fictional. One of the most prom- 
ising writers of novels of this type is Jane Hutchens, whose 
John Brown's Cousin (1940) and Timothy Larkin (1942) are 
written as if the author were trying to recreate the spirit of 
life in Missouri as it was lived in the 1850’s and 60’s. In the 
first, the story of Henry Brown is told from his point of view. 
When he is ten years old he has an experience which de- 
termines the course of his life till his death at seventy-eight. 
A neighbor killed another neighbor in a duel before his eyes. 
The lad made a vow over the body of his friend: ‘Before 
you and God, Ellery, . . . I ain’t never goin’ to kill nothin’ 
except what I need to eat—or for money’s sake, and I'll 
learn my children and my children’s children, as they say in 
the Bible, Amen.’”” The careers of the various members of 
the Brown family, seen from Henry’s point of view, become 
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significant when the Civil War makes sharp divisions among 
them. Henry, repudiated by this father, an abolitionist 
who desires his son to fight for the cause, when the others 
become secessionists and “‘slavocrats,’’ goes off to Canada with 
another conscientious objector. After an adventure among 
the Indians there, he returns to Missouri, where he is mis- 
treated for having been a slacker. Suffering through it all, 
he plays an almost saintly part as good Samaritan in his un- 
grateful family. His son Steve, a smart business man, re- 
bukes him, but his grandson Henry finally becomes a com- 
fort to him in his old age, enjoying the odd character from 
the farm with his ironical sense of humor. 

Jane Hutchens’ second novel, Timothy Larkin (1942), 
covering about the same period, with glimpses of Northern 
and Southern sympathizers, starts also with the story of a 
small boy. Tim, brought to Missouri by his mother after his 
father deserted the family, as a youth makes a trip to Cali- 
fornia in 1852 to retrieve the family fortunes, and returns 
by way of the isthmus and New Orleans. On the way home 
he discovers his father in southwest Missouri married to 
another woman. After buying his mother a section of land, 
Tim becomes a spy for General Lyon when the war breaks 
out, is at the Battle of Wilson’s Creek, but returns home safely 
afterwards. It speaks well for Miss Hutchens’ future as a 
novelist that she lets her characters live and speak for them- 
selves, with a minimum of analysis and that she individualizes 
them so well. She has dramatized two careers. Both stories 
are rambling tales, but Henry Brown is shy, determined, 
guided through life by an unshakable idea. Timothy Larkin 
is a little vacillating, but manages to live a decent life, if 
undisturbed by driving ideals. 


3 


The third trend to be found in Missouri novels written 
since World War I, as notably as in the broader field of 
American Literature, grows out of the emphasis on region. 
The term regional is here used somewhat in distinction from 
the earlier term, local color, which played up the more super- 
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ficial and picturesque aspects of place and character. Re- 
gionalism, according to Mr. B. A. Botkin, one of the leading 
authorities in this field, ‘“‘ . . . has its feet on the ground, 
its hands in the soil . . . . [sees] a genuine need of taking 
root, finding solidarity and unity in identifying oneself with 
the community” in a world of unrest: Furthermore, it turns 
aside from ‘‘the humanists’ ideal of the ‘common man’ to the 
commonality of the folks and a national background of ideas’”’ ; 
it is an expression of native cultural tradition. 


Where the novels grouped in this section deal with the 
workers and with simple, unsophisticated characters, they 
might have been discussed under section one; and because 
many in the group derive much of their value from what will 
be increasingly an historical significance they might have been 
included in section two. But because they have the common 
purpose of showing how character has been determined by a 
traditional envircnment and because, in contrast, for instance, 
with her neighbor, the comparatively homogeneous state of 
Kansas, Missouri is rich in the variety of its parts and, in the 
Ozarks, has one region, at least, of some fame nationally, re- 
gional writers seem to deserve a place to themselves in a 
discussion of Missouri fiction. 


Southeast Missouri is commonly thought of as taking its 
character from the two-hundred year old French remains 
there, with a patois of its own, paw-paw French; but the 
cotton-producing delta farther south with its share-cropper 
problems has also attracted writers. Mrs. Fannie Cook, 
more recently famous for her St. Louis novel dramatizing the 
Negro problem, Mrs. Palmer’s Honey (1946), first attracted 
considerable attention with Boot-Heel'® Doctor (1941). The 
book is dedicated to Josephine Johnson, ‘for reasons the 
Missouri share-cropper will understand.’’!” Dr. Joel Gregory, 

16Used ‘‘as the Negroes innocently used [the term], not to express a geo- 
graphical resemblance, but as if it were indeed the boot-heel of a ruthless master 
stomping on his people.” 

17Josephine Johnson had published, in the St. Louis Post Dispatch, articles 
written from obseryation, protesting against the plight of southeastern share- 
croppers. Therefore it might have been expected that with her passion for 


causes, she would undertake a novel about the share-croppers plight. She 
turned to a different field however. 
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who calls himself a ‘‘damn fool work mule of a doctor,’ is 
devoted to his patients. When a winter flood brings tragedy 
to his families and overnight makes them ‘“‘the nation’s favorite 
charity,” “‘the Mississippi riding by above the roofs’ and 
government officials are badgered by a roadside demonstration 
staged by the victims, who refuse to leave the locality, an 
officer says, ‘“We’ve got to get these swine out of here... 
trouble with you people in swampeast Missouri is, you don’t 
knew you belong to the United States.” 

“I probably delivered those drowned boys into the 
world,’’ Dr. Gregory replies, .‘‘and been tending them ever 
since. They were my boys, that’s what they were, good fine 
boys!” 

At the climax he saves the negro ring-leader from lynch- 
ing, but the government has its way and, in the, end, forces 
them to give up their homes. 

Dorothy Langley’s Dark Medallion (1945) is what might 
be called the case history of Cynthia Crittenden, an unmarried 
woman in a southeast Missouri town—a ‘‘tiny county seat 
which continually rang with stories of Major Clay Crittenden, 
M. D., C. S. A.,”” dead twenty years before. Because he had 
tyrannically prevented the marriage of his daughter with the 
man of her choice, she had led a frustrated life. The story 
of her tragedy in the decaying, pillared Crittenden mansion is 
pieced together gradually as seen through the eyes of her 
niece, Mercy Crittenden, who resents the town criticism of her 
aunt. In point of view and plan the novel is rather strikingly 
like Rosamund Lehman’s The Ballad and the Source (1945). 
The complication has to do with the attempt of the family 
doctor to break Cynthia of the morphine habit and with her 
attempt to save Mercy from a loveless condition similar to 
her own. She teaches her to read Shakespeare and Mark 
Twain and, above all, Shelley: ‘Give all to love; obey thy 
heart.” In the end the southern mansion, symbolical of the 
old family, with its arrogance and its taboos, burns down after 
an electric storm. Cynthia dies trying to save her dog. 


But in spite of Miss Langley’s picture of southern de- 
cadence and, earlier, Mark Twain’s southeast Missouri story 
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Pudd'nhead Wilson (1894), whose Judge Driscoll is suggested 
by Major Crittenden in several respects, Central Missouri, 
rather than the southern section of the state, is the region in 
which the southern influence makes itself most seen in the 
writings of this period. Southern gentlemen, often younger 
sons, came, usually with a few slaves, and took up the rich 
lands along the rivers. As Mr. Carle Brook Spotts says, they 
‘kept near the only highways in existence—the rivers .. . 
formed a T-shaped settlement (the top of the T the Missis- 
sippi and the stem the Missouri).’"* Dagmar Doneghy’s 
The Border, Mrs. Stanley’s Order No. 11, together with Jane 
Hutchens’ Timothy Larkin and John Brown's Cousin, already 
discussed, are examples of this influence. 

In St. Louis French and Spanish traditions and modern 
problems are more likely to attract writers, but Ralph Cannon 
in Lee on the Levee (1940) shows a southern preference. A 
historical novel, it is a lost chapter from the life of Robert E. 
Lee, when he was a hydraulic engineer on the Mississippi 
River at St. Louis, 1837-1840. By forcing the river to return 
its vagrant channel from the Illinois to the Missouri shore, 
Lee saved St. Louis from becoming a ghost town and made 
possible the further development of the city. 

Sally Benson’s picture of a St. Louis family in 1904, 
Meet Me in St. Louis (1942), and Fannie Cook’s Mrs. Palmer's 
Honey (1946), published after the period under discussion, 
do not show any real southern influence. The latter might 
have been written with almost any city in the United States 
for a setting. 

Nevil Henshaw, a former St. Louisan, a descendant of 
Pierre Laclede, has published The Inheritance of Jean Trouve 
(1922) and Tiger Bayou (1931), stories of the Louisiana bayou 
region. 

Edward Carroll Sibley’s Nor Time Nor Tide (1937) is 
a story of fifth and sixth generations of Camerons to live in 
St. Louis and of the misfortunes that come upon them. 

One of the most gifted and devoted writers in and of the 
part of Missouri sometimes known as Little Dixie, is Ward 


18The Development of Fiction on the Missouri Frontier (1830-1860),’’ 
Missouri Historical Review XXVIII (April, 1934), p. 198. 
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Allison Dorrance of the French department of the University 
of Missouri. After three experiments in regional description, 
Dr. Dorrance published The Sundowners (1942), which belongs 
in a class with Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings’ The Yearling, 
with its background among the folk and folkways of central 
Missouri. Noel Deslauriers is seen as a youth under the 
tutelage of his cavalier grandfather, Mr. Joseph Shelley. 
While the plot has to do with the decay of a southern family, 
even the boy coming to early disillusion after he discovers what 
life in an industrial city is and comes back to an unworthy 
alliance, the’ story is a charming picture of his education 
by his devoted grandfather in coon hunts and the mysteries 
of farm life and in English, algebra, Latin, and ancient history 
with his mother’s oversight. The poetic quality of the book 
gives it distinction. 

For convenience Kansas City may be spoken of in the 
Central Missouri section. Here was born Courtney Riley 
Cooper, who ran away from home at fourteen to join the 
circus and became manager of the Sells-Floto Circus at twenty- 
nine, and afterwards developed into a prolific writer—one 
of the world’s most famous circus novelists and an authority 
on crime. 


Here also was born John Selby, whose trilogy has already 
been discussed. His Sam (1939), which won for the author a 
$1,000 award as the best American novel of the year in the 
All-Nations contest, is a success story of a young man who won 
a newspaper in a poker game. Its background is Kansas 
City of the nineties—the physical effect of a growing city. 
A rugged individualist, Sam is portrayed with all his more 
lurid Americanism; he is an extrovert with uncertain in- 
tellectual powers. 

Three years later appeared an even more authentic picture 
of the Kansas City of what has come to be called the Gilded 
Age, the Dollar Gold Piece (1842) by Virginia Swain,’ in 
which also the development of a character parallels the de- 
velopment of the city in Cleveland’s administration. 


19Mirs. Phil Stong, a native of Kansas City. 
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Leonora Hull, the daughter of Tom Hull of the Live 
Stock Exchange, who lives that his daughter may have all 
she wants, occupies an octagonal Gothic tower room in the 
$50,000 Hull mansion on Quality Hill. Cathy Brewer, who 
has grown up on the ranch of Tom’s old friend near Albiline, 
Kansas, is invited to live with them ‘to help Leo to be 
happier.’’ ‘You've not been twisted into putting everything 
on a money basis,” Tom Hull says to her when she arrives. 
Leo has a mysterious ‘“‘disability.”” Her father does not want 
her to marry, but she becomes engaged to Rolf Bennett, a 
free lance from the East, and they are married. When the 
cake is cut Rolf Bennett gets the dollar gold piece. Tom Hull 
dies and Leo takes over the direction of his affairs, but Rolf 
Bennett is dissatisfied with her new role. “If Leo doesn’t 
quit this Big Business Woman act,’ he says, ‘‘this house 
won't be fit to live in.’’® After much complication, involving 
the development of the Hull-Willett Addition, Leo accuses 
Rolf of having married her for her money. Cathy reveals 
that Leo has epilepsy. The novel might be called the case 
history of a daughter of the Gilded Age, heir to all that 
money can buy but with a handicap that challenges all her 
resourcefulness. 


It is only recently that Northeast Missouri has been 
chosen as a setting for novels, though as early as 1899 John 
R. Musick, already mentioned, published Crutches For Sale, 
an osteopathic story with Kirksville for a setting. 


But James Street,24 an experienced novel writer, came 
to this part of Missouri to find a suitable Mid-West setting 
for his nationally successful story, The Gauntlet (1945). 
The setting is in Linden, ‘‘about half way between St. Louis 
and Moberly.”” The story is of the struggles of a young 
Baptist preacher, London Wingo (named by his father for Jack 
London), and his little wife Kathy. London is on a quest to 
prove the validity of his mother’s faith as against his father’s 

2°Dollar Gold Piece, p. 392. 
21James Howell Street is not a Missourian. Born in Mississippi in 1903, 
and graduating from Southwestern Theological Seminary, he was a journalist 


for twenty years before he became a novelist. Since 1939 he has published 
O Promised Land (1940), Tap Roots (1942), The Gauntlet (1945). 
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scepticism. ‘‘I want peace,’’ he declares; ‘‘it seems to me that 
at times my mind, my reason, is challenging my spirit, throw- 
ing down a gauntlet and daring my spirit to pick it up.” 
After a fight with his narrow minded deacons and with the 
gossips in and outside the church, he wins mastery over him- 
self, but he loses his devoted wife. Worn out by the struggle 
against petty malice, Kathy Wingo dies of pneumonia. Lon- 
don decides to carry on in Linden, not in the rich Kansas City 
church to which he has been called. 


Perhaps the most sensational publishing success of a 
Missourian in recent years was Elizabeth Seifert’s (Mrs. John 
Gasparotti of Moberly, Missouri), when she won the $10,000 
prize for the best novel of the year 1938 in a contest staged by 
Red Book magazine, with her first novel, Young Doctor 
Galahad.” Like several she has published since, the book is a 
hospital story. The hero, Anthony McNeill, a graduate of 
Boone, a St. Louis medical school, gets a position with Dr. 
David Gordon, chief owner of Westwood Hospital. His 
idealistic nature leads him into exposing a Negro midwife, 
who is performing abortions for ten dollars. As she is con- 
nected in various ways with business interests in Darcy 
(Mrs. Gasparotti’s fellow townsmen insisted that Darcy was 
Moberly and that she had used them as characters in the 
book), the town gossips in a spirit of revenge persecute the 
young doctor. When he is seen leaving the house of the woman 
he has fallen in love with at five o’clock in the morning, the 
clatter begins. He next shocks the town by starting a syphilis 
clinic. On the day when Dr. Gordon tells him that perhaps 
he had better leave Westwood, he receives an offer from 
Boone, but an accident to a school bus after which by working 
all night he saves the lives of twelve children makes him a 
hero. And when a fire breaks out at the hospital he does 
valiant work saving the patients. Then a group of farmers, 


223ince Young Doctor Galahad Mrs. Gasparotti has published A Great Day 
(1939), Thus Doctor Mallory (1940), Hillbilly Doctor (1940), Bright Scapet 
(1941), Army Doctor (1942), Surgeon in Charge (1942), A Certain Doctor 
French (1943), Bright Banners (1943), Girl Intern (1944), Doctor Ellison's 
Decision (1944), Doctor Woodward's Ambition (1945), Orchard Hill (1945), Old 
Doc (1946), Doctor Chris (1946), and Dusty Spring (1946). 
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who have become interested in socialized medicine, offer Dr. 
Gordon $10,000 to undertake their cause. The aid enables 
Dr. Gordon to triumph over the doctors who have opposed 
him and Tony. 

Two prolific Missouri writers have made Northwest 
Missouri famous, J. Breckenridge Ellis from Platte County, 
and Homer Croy from Nodaway County, Missouri. The 
former* resolving when he was fourteen years old to become a 
“literary gentleman,” in spite of having to spend his life in a 
wheelchair as a result of an attack of spinal meningitis at 
nineteen months, is the author of thirty or more books, one 
of which, Fran (1912), became a best seller. 

Perhaps the Missouri novelist of the twentieth century 
who has done most to advertise the state is Homer Croy*! 
whose West of the Water Tower (1923) and R. F. D. No. 3 
(1924) described farm life in Northwest Missouri. He sold 
the movie rights to the former for $25,000. The New York 
Tribune said that nothing so good had been done since E. W. 
Howe’s The Story of a Country Town (1880). Both of the 
Croy novels are stories of illicit love. In West of the Water 
Tower Guy Plummer, son of the preacher, and Bee Chew 
are high school lovers. When the girl discovers that she is 
pregnant, Guy, after stealing $200 to pay her expenses, sends 
her to Chicago without her father’s knowledge. When she 
returns with a baby, Guy is put in jail for theft. Upon his 
release, when Junction City needs a man to represent it before 
an auto-highway commission, Guy is appointed for the job, 
and promises to rejoin Bee. 





23John Breckenridge Ellis (1870- ) published before the period under 
discussion. O. O. McIntyre, once his fellow townsman, wrote of him, ‘‘No 
other writer in America, and I doubt not in the world, has accomplished so much 
under handicaps that would numb the stoutest heart. So monstrous was his 
courage in the face of a constant avalanche of discouraging set-backs that I 
cannot write of him without a queer twist in the throat.’’ Hearst's Inter- 
national-Cosmopolitan, March, 1934, p. 57. See also a sketch and portrait in 
The Columbia Missourian, October 12, 1935. 

*4Homer Croy, born on a farm near Maryville, Missouri, 1883. He had 
worked on a newspaper before he became ‘‘the first student in the first school of 
journalism in the world,’’ at Columbia, Missouri. After the novels mentioned 
above he has published Fancy Lady (1927), Caught (1928) Coney Island 
(1929), Headed for Hollywood (1932), They Had to See Paris (1932), Sizteen 
Hands (1938), Mr. Week Marches On (1941), besides his delightful autobio- 
graphy, Country Cured (1943). 
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In R. F. D. No. 3 Josie Decker, who enters a beauty 
contest and becomes possessed with aspirations to get away 
from the farm, is finally lured away by a silo salesman, Floyd 
Krock, who turns out to be a crook. Upon returning she © 
marries a coarse and rather brutal neighbor who, because he 
has always liked her, generously offers to let by-gones to 
by-gones. 

In both novels the parents of the girls are portrayed 
with much the same sympathy as the author’s own parents 
receive in Country Cured. Among the most realistic of the 
long line of farm novels published in America during this 
period,”® these of Homer Croy give the most accurate idea of 
the monotonous routine of farm life. It might almost be 
said that the hero of the books is the farm community strug- 
gling against nature. There is always the grim necessity of 
hard work, which may be rendered useless by. bad weather or 
diseases among the stock. In both books Junction City and 
the surrounding country come to life. 


As has been said, the region that has done most to make 
Missouri famous is what is known as the Ozark mountain 
country. Soon after the turn of the century Harold Bell 
Wright (1872-1944) with The Shepherd of the Hills (1907) 
and The Calling of Dan Matthews (1909) had proved what sales 
value lay in the publicising of a picturesque locale. Since then 
many writers have attempted to pander either to publishers 
or movie producers or to both. Ralph Alan McCanse, a 
native of Springfield, in the preface to his verse novel, The 
Road to Hollister (1931), protested against the motive and 
method of the writers who have exploited the Ozarks without 
any real understanding of hill people. Though not a native of 
Missouri, Mr. Guy Howard in his autobiographical narrative, 
Walkin’ Preacher of the Ozarks (1944) shows what good 


material for novels is to be found there by one with a sym- 
pathetic heart. 


23Cf. ‘‘Many New Books are Based on Farm Life,’’ The Columbia Mis- 
sourian, April 20, 1937. 

26Elmer Davis, reviewing the later novel for the Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture (October 4, 1924, p. 159) said, ‘‘In the massing of minute detail Croy out 
Lewises Lewis and with much better effect."’ 
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The writer who perhaps made the most thoroughgoing 
study of the folk and folkways of the Ozarks as materials for 
fiction was Rose Wilder Lane, who with her parents lived for 
about fifteen years on a farm they acquired near Mansfield 
in Wright County. Though net so famous as her South 
Dakota stories, two of Mrs. Lane’s novels dramatizing the 
region, Hill Billy (1926) and Cindy (1928), received con- 
siderable praise from critics. The former is the story of 
Abimalech Noah Baird, who comes down from the hills to 
practice law in Millersville. Not accepted by the towns- 
people at first because he is a hill man, he receives their respect 
when he wins case after case against the unscrupulous prose- 
cuting attorney, Little George Haswell. Abe attempts three 
things: to wed Bessie Miller whom both men love, to acquit 
Colonel Ripee of murder, his hardest case, and to drive Little 
George from the town. He wins the case, but Bessie, whose 
shallowness he discovers too late, leaves with Little George. 


Cindy is the story of a child rescued from her step- 
mother by the Greenwoods, who are the law in Dongan County, 
and bound over.at the county court to one of their clan. 
Jeff Boon, a chivalrous youth, undertakes to rescue the 
little girl from her situation, in the hope that the people will 
drive the Greenwoods from power. In the end he discovers 
that it was a Greenwood that had saved the girl from harm. 
While the too consistent dialect in both stories stands between 
the reader and complete enjoyment, he is caught by the charm 
of these pictures of hill people at odds with townspeople and 
often with each other.?? 


The Bald Knobber activities in Taney and Christian © 
counties in the eighties have furnished the background for 
many stories. Clyde Edwin Tuck in The Bald Knobbers: 
A Novel of the Ozarks (1930) played up the more romantic and 
melodramatic aspects of their lives and their contacts with 
wealthy summer sojourners from St. Louis. 


27Another writer who came to Missouri for literary material was the Iowa 
writer, McKinlay Kantor. He wrote a famous story which movie producers 
seized upon. Tiie Voice of Bugle Ann (1935) should have been written by a 
Missourian. 
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Rose Cecil O'Neill (1874-1944) going out as a young 
woman from the family acres near Branson to seek a literary 
career became an illustrator, an artist in black and white 
drawings of real distinction, a poet near to Edna St. Vincent 
Millay in rank, a humorist—her kewpies made her a fortune— 
as well as a writer of fiction. She started her career with a 
novel, The Loves of Edwy (1904), and while living at her villa 
on the Island of Capri published two others, Guarda (1929 
and The Goblin Woman (1930), but it is only in later short 
stories that she shows an interest in Ozark material. 

Two cities in Southwest Missouri have been honored by 
native novelists. Mrs. Emily Newell Blair?® chose Joplin 
as the setting for her story of the struggle of a woman for 
recognition in public life, A Woman of Courage (1931). 

Allan Updegraff,2® who grew up in Springfield, Missouri, 
after a considerable career as journalist, translator, poet, 
and novelist, came back to Springfield from his home in Paris, 
for the setting for his last novel Native Soil (1930). In his 
Foreword the author says, “Springfield, Missouri, has been 
treated in this book as a public character, respectfully pre- 
sented as a subsidiary of the action . . . a real town under 
its real name;’’ none of the citizens, however, is used as a 
character. Itisastory of the return of anative. Gerald John 
Enthoven, the native, a cosmopolite, is catapulted into the 
town by an airplane accident. After a series of adventures 
in the course of which he indulges in a good deal of satire at 
the expense of Springfield citizens as he finds them—their 
custom of taking their liquor surreptitiously and their booster 
methods (Babbit quoted), he leaves. The best touches in the 
novel are the hero’s reminiscences of his mother. 


28Emily Newell Blair was born in Joplin in 1877. After attending the 
Carthage high school, Goucher College in Baltimore and the University of Mis- 
souri, she had an extensive career as journalist and politician before entering 
upon a literary career. Besides A Woman of Courage she has published The 
Creation of a Home (1930) and The Letters of a Contented Wife (1931). 

29allan Updegraff was born in Grinell, Iowa, of Dutch Quaker stock in 
1883. He attended the Springfield, Missouri, public schools and had one year 
at Drury College. At eighteen he left for Chicago, where at nineteen he became 
city editor of the South Chicago Daily Calumet. He then entered Yale, where 
he won a literary prize in his freshman year and started the Yale monthly maga- 
zine. Besides Native Soil he has published Second Youth (1917), Strayed 
Revellers (1918), Dancers in the Wind (1925), Whatever We Do (1927). 
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A novel describing Ozark life and an Ozark preacher’s 
struggle with himself and his detractors is Frances Grinstead’s 
The Highroad (1945), which Missourians have regarded with a 
good deal of enthusiasm. In this the consciousness of Rove 
Caruthers, the young preacher, is the register through whose 
eyes the struggle is presented to the reader—as he contem- 
plates, for instance, “‘the rough and dusty road he’d have to 
walk right now if he joined the church.”” He wins his woman 
and, in the end, triumphs over the Devil, but in Ozark fashion, 
not through such an experience as could have satisfied the soul 
of London Wingo in James Street’s novel (unless the physical 
triumph is to be taken as symbolical of the spiritual). Rove 
is a typical character in Pin Oak Church, somewhat given to 
talking his way whimsically through life. But back of his 
whimsicality lies the independence of. the people of Sac 
Valley. And because his case is true to his own situation, it 
is true to the general human situation. Rove fights it out 
between God and the Devil and chooses ‘‘the rockiest, storm- 
iest road” to ‘‘the pearly gate.’’ His method of doing so is 
the method of bringing to justice and conviction the man who, 
more competent than he physically, has all his life challenged 
his standards of integrity. Rove deals with him, not through 
the courts nor any physical or mental duel, but by forcing 
down his throat, at the point of a gun, the religion he himself 
has had to accept half unwillingly. Miss Grinstead proves 
herself the real artist in that she lets the problem of her plot 
solve itself, not in terms of what her more sophisticated readers 
may consider possible and desirable, but in the direct and 
effective manner the hill people themselves know and respect. 


4 


In general the Missouri novel has failed to measure up 
to the American novel of the second quarter of the nine- 
teenth century in that it fails to picture fornication, rape, 
sadism, parricide, incest and other aspects of depravity as 
inevitably charactertic of human life. Whether this un- 
awareness of what is expected of the modern novel is to be 
interpreted as due to unsophistication or to prudish distaste, 
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or merely to the fact that society in Missouri is at a stage less 
near to decadence will depend upon the interpreter. But two 
novels written during this period by native Missourians 
are true to form. They are therefore given a section by 
themselves. They can easily be considered as exhibits in 
what has come to be known as the naturalistic mood or 
manner or point of view in modern art. Naturalist, in this 
connection, does not mean back to nature; it means rather 
down-to-nature—to what the earth and man are when stripped 
of the veneer of civilization. The naturalists are bent upon 


telling the truth, or showing up nature, however ugly and 
discouraging. 


The earliest novel that pictured Missouri in this debunk- 
ing and pessimistic light, as has been said, was Edgar Watson 
Howe's The Story of a Country Town (1882), where the weak- 
ness and futility of life in a preacher’s family are made the cen- 
ter of interest. The Missouri novel most nearly written in a 
mood of pessimism and despair during the period under 
discussion is Henry Bellamann’s*® King’s Row (1940)— 
though the hero, Parris Mitchell, through whcse eyes the weak- 
ness and cruelty of the townspeople are seen, is himself, in 
spite of youthful indiscretions, something of a Galahad. 
Brought up by his well-to-do French grandmother, he feels 
the snobbery of King’s Row when he sees his schoolmates snub 
the birthday party of Cassandra Tower, whose strange, 
brilliant father, Dr. Alexander G. Tower is an object of the 
town’s disapproval. Parris studies medicine with Dr. Tower 
and cares much about Cassandra. The youth’s world crumbles 
around him when his beloved grandmother dies of cancer, 
and Dr. Tower poisons Cassandra and kills himself, leaving 
his property to Parris. Papers among his personal effects 
show that he had long been guilty of incest with his daughter; 
that he had killed his wife: Parris goes to Vienna to study 
medicine and the new psychology. 


Henry Bellamann was born at Fulton, Mo., in 1882. After a year at 
Westminster College there he attended the University of Denver (1898-1900) 
and received the Doctor of Music degree at De Pauw University. He has 
held many important positions, chiefly in music. 
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Around this bare outline, many characters are brought 
upon the stage, as they come under Parris’s observation and 
affect his life—a wise and cynical old lawyer who gives him 
good advice, and the rich and respected Dr. Gordon, whose 
sadism Parris learns about, after his return to a position in 
the Insane Asylum. There are real estate sharks and politi- 
cians who try to make him their victim, a feeble-minded boy 
persecuted by cruel children and moronic grown ups. There 
is a lonely Catholic priest and Parris’s stern old German music 
teacher. The movie version of the novel gave only a slight 
impression of the unscrupulousness and chicanery charac- 
teristic of the town. The nobility it harbors is dramatized in 
Parris with his associates and friends. 


Now in November, which won for Josephine Johnson the 
Pulitzer Prize in 1935, is a different thing; but while the story 
of Missouri farm life during the depression does not probe so 
far into depravity, it presents a picture just as discouraging 
and pessimistic. Perhaps more so, because it is not so scien- 
tific and objective in point of view. It is not merely the im- 
pression that the isolation of farm life creates an ingrowing 
condition that oppresses the reader, but the fight of the 
family to pay off the mortgage, the destruction of their 
crops by fire and drouth, the death of the mother, injured while 
fighting the fire, the hired man and the strange sister who has 
been teaching the neighborhood school so crazed by the heat 
that the sister commits suicide—most of the year’s incidents 
create the feeling that the family are victims of circumstances 
against which they are powerless. Christian hope does not 
enter the picture. 

Both writers are artists, Mr. Bellaman a musician and 
Josephine Johnson a painter. Life has cut deeper with them 
than with ordinary observers; so that when they work for the 
God-of-things-as-they-are, with what skill they are masters 
of, they record the experience of eyes and ears and mind more 
sensitively than ordinary writers, and their findings are more 
disturbing. 

Many writers have experimented with Missouri novels 
during the last twenty-five years—none so searchingly as 
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these two. Mr. Bellaman’s picture is uglier, more objective 
than the sense of inevitable doom that arouses our pity for 
the human situation, in Miss Johnson’s richer brush strokes. 

This survey shows that Missouri literary men and women 
have been taking the business of novel-writing more seriously 
during the last two decades than ever before. The novels 
discussed here form the most considerable body of writing in 
the state between the two world wars. The discussion shows, 
furthermore, that no section of the state and few periods of 
its history have been neglected by novelists. The increasing 
number of historical novels and the quality of the research 
that lies back of the narratives was to be expected in a state 
with so richly significant a part in the development of the 
nation as that of Missouri. 
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THE JOURNAL OF TITIAN RAMSAY PEALE, 
PIONEER NATURALIST 


PART II 


EDITED BY A. C. WEESE! 


CHAPTER IV 


26th. [1819] I went out and purchased a French mare, 
which it appears will answer our purpose very well. With an 
Indian pack saddle we were enabled to load our mare, with a 
tent and blankets, and a few biscuits together with 2 canteens. 
Accordingly, Mr. Say, Seymour, Jessup, and myself, accom- 
panied by one man to lead the horse, Kenna, set out at 8 
o'clock as the boat left the town to proceed up the river. 
After a march of 18 miles, 8 of them without any water, and 
mostly through prairie with scarcely a bush to shade us from 
the scorching rays of the sun, we stopped at the edge of a 
large prairie to hunt for water. Our horse here took fright, 
threw his pack, and made off full speed towards St. Charles. 
Jessup & Denna pursued her and found her stopped by some 
travelers 4 miles back on the road. Her recovery saved our 
backs from a heavy burden which could not be very agree- 
able in crossing these extensive prairies. Secured our mare, 
and pitched our tent in the borders of a wood but had to go 
half a mile for water to the house of a [20] person by the name 
of Nailor, who never can boast of hospitality. He would 
neither sell nor give us anything, and granted us even water 
with a bad grace. We were dressed in the fatigue jackets of 
common soldiers, but even if we had been such, we would have 
been entitled to some respect. We roasted and made a supper 

145A ORRIN WEESE, & native of Minnesota, received his Ph. D. degree from 
the University of Illinois in 1922. Having held professorships of biology at the 
University of New Mexico and James Millikin University, he has been pro- 
fessor of zoology at the University of Oklahoma since 1924, President of the 
board of directors of the Rocky Mountain Biological Laboratory, he has been 
professor of ecology at the laboratory since 1928. He is the author of numerous 
articles in his field, and has edited, among other publications, several volumes of 


the Proceedings of the Oklahoma Academy of Science and the Publications of the 
University of Oklahoma Biological Survey. 
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of a hawk that Mr. Jessup shot with his rifle in the day’s 
march. It furnished us (5) with a slight but good supper. 


27th. Slept comfortably last night; rose early, and had 
our horse packed ready to march at sunrise. Our course 
lay almost wholly through prairies 9 miles of which we had to 
go through without water, for 2 canteens held but a scanty 
supply for 5 persons. At 11 o’clock came to a house where 
we had plenty of water, some milk and corn bread. Mr. Say 
Became quite sick, from long fasting, having eaten nothing 
since last night’s scanty supper. Marched at 5 p. m. up a 
valley 4 miles to Kenedy’s fort, where we found an excellent 
place to encamp for the night on the banks of a small creek, 
cooked, and made a supper on some squirrels, and larks, to 
which we added some corn bread and butter milk that we 
purchased of Kenedy. 


28th. Purchased a ham and a loaf of cornbread of 
Kenedy. For the ham we paid 10 cents per pound, and 25c 
for all the bread, milk, and corn for our horse, since last night 
[21]. At % past 9 o'clock a. m. halted having come 8 miles. 
Procured some milk, made a fire, and cooked some ham on 
which we breakfasted. In what few bottoms we have come 
through we saw turkeys and heard the screeching of par- 
rakeets. Partridges and larks are very abundant in all the 
prairies, and some few of Bartram’s Sandpiper (Tringa 
Bartramia) are to be seen. An hour after halting, missed our 
horse. All started out on the pursuit leaving one to guard the 
camp. Hunted until we tired ourselves in vain, having seen 
nothing of our mare. At sundown hired a horse from the 
house near which we were encamped, and dispatched Kenna 
back on the road we had come to look for the horse. Some 
travelers coming past say they have seen a horse resembling 
ours at a house 6 miles back. 


29th. Kenna returned at sunrise without the horse or 
having seen anything of her. On the prairies there is a species 
of green headed fly which torments horses and cattle so much 
that crossing the prairies in the day is next of impossible. 
This, I believe, was the cause of our horse running away. 
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It is said that these flies will sometimes kill a horse, therefore 
in crossing prairies travelers mostly turn night into day and 
day into night. 


No alternative was left us but to divide the pack and turn 
pack horses ourselves, then to make to the nearest point on the 
river, and meet the boat. By the inner bark of hickory sap- 
lings, we were able to make our pack into tolorable knapsacks. 
[22] At 8 o'clock a. m. marched 6 miles to the edge of 
Loutre prairie. This prairie is 20 miles across, and in this 
season is remarkably dry. The sun very powerful, and no 
possibility of any shade or water, we concluded to make to 
the nearest part of the river. We received directions and 
crossed part of the prairie, and proceeded along a ridge of 
hills for 12 miles without any water excepting what we had 
in our two canteens. The sun was extremely warm, and we 
were obliged to measure our water out by a mouthful at a time. 
Arrived at Loutre Island just at dark. Here we found water 
in plenty, and it seemed as though it was impossible for us 
to satisfy our thirst. Not having any milk or bread at the 
first house we arrived at, we crossed onto the island 4% mile 
further, and were directed to a good camping ground where 
we soon cooked our supper and returned to rest, much fatigued 
and our feet very sore. Distance 21 miles, but rough roads, 
a hot sun, and heavy loads, made it the longest 21 miles ever I 
traveled. 

After breakfasting, struck our tent, and marched up 
the river 2 miles. Came to another house on the island and 
encamped on the banks of the river. On the march I killed 4 
turkeys, two of them at one shot. They are more numerous 
here than ever I saw them. Procured a kettle at the house, 
cooked, and feasted on our turkey. 


[23] July 1st. Went out to hunt, killed a turkey, a 
rabbit, and some squirrels which are extremely numerous. 
A person walking through the woods is scarcely every out of 
sight of them. Parrakeets abound; deer are numerous. 
The land is very rich, and covered with remarkably fine timber. 
Buttonwood is the most prevalent. There are some black 
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walnut trees, it is said will make 200 fence rails. Some not 
of the largest have made 150. Loutre Island is 8 or 9 miles 
long, and has several settlements on it. Waited impatiently 
but nothing of the boat. The evenings are now disagreeably 
cold and the days warm. 


2nd. Went out to hunt, killed 2 rabbits, a polecat, and 
wounded a fine buck. Mr. Jessup killed a turkey. In the 
evening we were gratified by the approach of our boat. She 
passed us and came to a mile above where we all went on board. 
In our absence, Maj. O’Fallen’s black servant had his arm 
broke, otherwise everything went on as usual. 


3rd. Cut wood and had it on board by 9 o’clock ready to 
start. About 12 o’clock passed the mouth of the Gasconade 
River on the left shore. A little below there is a large pro- 
jecting peak of rock on which there are a number of Indian 
drawings colored with red and black paint or chalk. Some 
represent men with buffaloes heads, arrows, bows, etc. 
[24] Above the Gasconade on the right shore of the Missouri 
there is a range of very beautiful cliffs running for some 
distance immediately on the bank of the river. These cliffs 
are mostly capped with red cedar. Passed several islands 
covered mostly with cottonwood and willow. Came to at 
dark just above the mouth of a small creek. A hundred yards 
below is a place where M. Choteau and a number of Osage 
Indians are encamped. The Sauk Indians attacked his camp 
in the night from the cliff which overhung their place of re- 
treat. They fired down upon them from almost immediately 
over their heads and compelled them to take to their boats. 
They killed an Osage who was gathering wood on the hill. 
Set our traps on the creek. 


July 4th. Went early to the traps and to hunt, but got 
nothing by either. Saw two wood rats but could not get either. 
They appear particularly fond of the high cliffs and precipices 
though found all through the woods. In the night either 
this or another species may be heard squeaking in any direction. 
Started at 4% past 9 o’clock a.m. The dews are remarkably 
heavy and the nights cool. Our Independence was perhaps 
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less celebrated today than it would be supposed of a military 
party. Dined on an opossum caught by Maj. Biddle and a 
few glasses of wine marked the day as being more of a festival 
than others. Had a fine breeze from the S.E. which with the 
assistance of our [25] sail helped us on considerably. At 
6 o’clock in the evening passed the mouth of Muddy Creek 
on the N.E. side, and soon after Bear Creek on the S.W. 
Neither of them are more than 20 yards wide at their mouths. 
Came to at sundown at a plantation 4 miles below Cote Sans 
Dessein. I went into the woods to hunt. Saw 2 deer but it 
was too dark to see to shoot them. Settlers are becoming 
more scarce but the land is extremely fertile. Game is 
plenty but it requires some knowledge of the country to shoot 
them. There are many salt licks that are much resorted to. 
Wild Cats (Felis Lynx) are numerous. Also the common 
Ground Squirrel (Sciurus Striatus). Gray squirrels are not so 
numerous as we found them below. 


5th. Took wood on board and started at 9 o’clock. At 
the plantation we were at, we procured some honey. The 
man had a number of bee hives, and has just caught another 
swarm. All that he has he had caught in the woods, where 
bees are becoming numerous. The inhabitants say that 
before the country came into the possession of Americans, 
there was not a bee to be seen, and they were unknown. 
Now they are becoming numerous up this river as far as 
American traders have been. They are insects that are par- 
ticularly adapted to this country and climate where hollow 
gum trees and flowers are in profusion. I hunted from 4 
until 7 o’clock this morning without finding any game. A 
hunter that I employed [26] wounded one deer but did not get 
it. At 10 o’clock anchored at Cote Des Sans Dessein to 
clean our boiler. Mr. Say and myself went up the banks of 
the river, chased a ground hog (Arctomys Monax). It ran 
into a hole and was soon dislodged by a stick and as it came 
out, I stuck it with my knife and killed it. Encamped on 
shore with Mr. Seymour in a tent. 


6th. Went to pay a visit to the town. It consists of 
about 30 loghouses, nearly all the inhabitants French who live 
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mostly by hunting. None of the houses that I saw had any 
glass. Here we all purchased moccasins and skins to make 
leggings. I purchased a leather hunting shirt for 4 dollars and 
a pair of leggings for $2.50. Started at 1 o’clock. Passed 
the mouth of the Osage River (the Osage River is 137 miles 
from the mouth of Missouri) which comes in on the left side. 
Above the mouth of the Osage we found the water extremely 
rapid and much obstructed by logs and sandbars. The bank 
in many places is constantly washing and falling in, this under- 
mining trees that causes them to fall into the river, thus ob- 
structing the current, causes the fine sand to gather round 
them, and in time they become snags, planters, sawyers, etc. 


Came to at the plantation of Genl. Ramsey 6 miles above 
Cote Sans Dessein. 


[27] 7th. Dropped 3 hundred yards down the river 
to take in wood. The soil of this bottom is remarkably rich, 
and can be surpassed by few in the world. Yesterday we 
had a light shower of rain which was much wanted by the 
suffering vegetation. We have had no rain of any consequence 
since leaving St. Louis. Made excellent headway although 
a very rapid current. Soon after starting passed Lalsle a 
Cedre or Cedar Iskand from its having cedar trees growing on it, 
but we saw none in passing. Just above the island Cedar Creek 
comes in on the right side. It is not 20 yards wide. This 
morning had a smart shower of rain with distant thunder. 
At 5 in the afternoon came to a difficult embarras on the left 
shore. In attempting to pass, we ran against a snag, (We ran 
on a sandbar below Cedar Island this morning . . . ) and 
with some difficulty extricated ourselves. Just at the time 
we were surrounded with snags, sawyers, and floating logs, 
the main steam clock blew out and alarmed us all considerably, 
thinking it was the boiler that had bursted. Extricated our- 
selves without much injury, having only one of the cat heads 
tore away. Encamped to wait until morning. Here are 
immense quantities of rushes of the same species found in 
many parts of North and South America. Dr. Baldwin finds 
many plants that in the maritime parts of America are not 
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found farther north than Georgia and Florida and it is a sin- 
gular fact that many of the southern birds are found common 
here that are never [28] seen in the same latitudes east of the 
Alleghany Mountains. The White Pelican is a most rare 
bird in Virginia. Here, it is seen far to the north of Penna. 
Parraketts are common here, and the Minute Tern that is 
rarely seen 100 miles from the sea to the east of the mountains. 


8th. Had all fixed and started at 4% before 8 o'clock. 
Skewed to the right side of the river to avoid the embarras 
that gave us so much trouble last evening. Today has been 
the warmest that we have experienced this season. The 
thermometer was at 90° in the coolest part of the boat. I 
have suffered for 2 or 3 days with sore feet occasioned by our 
pedestrian journey over the prairies. At 4 0’clock in the after- 
noon came to under the right shore, it being too warm for the 
men to stand on the deck without an awning to shelter them 
from the sun. One of them was seized with a violent cramp. 


9th. Suffered much with my feet last night and could 
not sleep for excruciating pains in their soles. Not finding 
wood at our anchoring ground, some of the party walked up 
the shore to look for some until the boat should come up. 
They found some about 2 miles above and near the same place 
a bee tree which they took and procured a large pan full of 
honey. Had a smart shower of rain. After getting under 
way took a wrong channel and had to return about 3 miles, 
to on the west shore. Here the water was so rapid that 
although we had a fine breeze in our favour we could make no 
headway and came to only 2 miles above last night’s anchorage. 
The current must have been at 7 miles [29] per hour. Yester- 
day, we passed immense quantities of floating timber. In 
one place it nearly blocked up the river indicating that some 
of the rivers above are paying their annual tribute. 


10th. Cut wood and were under way at 9 o'clock. Slept 
none last night for the violent pain in my feet. This morning 
they began to discharge large quantities of matter from under 
my toes. Corporal Norman was seized yesterday with a vio- 
lent pain in his head which had made him quite delirious. 
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At 1 o’clock came to at a place laid out for a town called 
Nashville. The proprietor’s name is Nash. There is at 
present one house and cleared lot. The land is of the first 
quality but it would be better for a farm than town for many 
years tocome. Sergeant Rouse fell overboard today and had 
to swim ashore before the boat could get to his aid. In the 
afternoon preparations were made to clean the boilers. Maj. 
O’Fallen went out and killed 2 turkeys. Parrakeets are 
numerous. The Minute Tern we have not seen for sometime. 
Nor the Kingfisher we have not seen since coming on the 
Missouri. The water is so muddy that it would be with great 
difficulty it would be able to procure food. This may be the 
reason we see no terns. A comet has been visible to us for 
several evenings. 


[30] 11th. Sunday. This morning our men found a bee 
tree and cut it down. It is said to have contained more than 
7 gallons of honey. They got two large buckets full. The 
boiler cleaned and wood on board at one o’clock we started. 
The water has been remarkably rapid for several miles. The 
last 2 days has not brought us more than 5 miles. The river 
is crowded with snags and sawyers and in the deepest channels 
it is impossible for a boat to stem the current. In many places 
today the bluffs approach very near to the river on both sides. 
The current so rapid as to require a warp, and filled with 
numbers of logs, etc. 


At sunset came to 6 miles above Nashville opposite a 
large sandbar at the lower end of a high precipice. In the 
evening there was a red light 1 or 2 degrees E of North re- 
sembling that sometimes seen after the going down of the sun 
in the west. 


12th. Early this morning Mr. Graham, Say and others 
went to take the barometrical height of the hill just above us, 
but unfortunately one of the barometers got injured and 
spoilt the observation. The estimated elevation is 150 feet. 
They have called it Mount Jessup in honor of our mineralogist. 
Struck tents and started at 8o’clock. At 1 passed the Manitou 
rocks. They are composed of a range of perpendicular 
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limestone rocks, in some places at the bank of the river, at 
others extending to 1 or 2 hundred yards. At the great Man- 
itou there is a beautiful spring of cold clear water issuing into 
[31] the river from the rocks. On the front of the rocks there 
are a number of Indian drawings done with red chalk or paint 
representing men and animals, bows, arrows, etc. These 
are to be seen in several places along this range or bluff as 
it is here called. The name bluff is applied either to earth or 
stone banks that terminate abruptly. At 3 o’clock came to 
just below the mouth of Manitou Creek, the force pump of 
our engine being out of order. Not being able to walk on 
my sore feet, I took the boat and my gun and ascended the 
creek about a mile and a half until I came to a salt lick and 
spring of brackish water. The current of the Manitou is 
slow, its water clear, and its channel deep. At the mouth of 
the creek on the lower side there is a settler, and a very fine 
plantation. Up the creek, I saw a number of warblers but 
being lame could not go ashore to see them. Chimney 
Swallows are common although the only place they can have 
to build in is the log chimneys, for few or no others are to be 
found in this country. Kingfishers are plenty on this creek. 
Caught a species of sunfish much resembling that east of the 
mountains. 


13th. Last night we had a violent storm of wind and 
rain which lasted greater part of the night, and completely 
ducked all those that slept in the tents and on deck. Started 
at 4% past 9. Passed the continuation of the Manitou rock 
and here and there saw the same kind of Indian drawings. 
One particularly thus.2, This I can’t find the meaning of. 
The circle is sometimes above and sometimes below the cres- 
cent. The figures of men are placed in various attitudes but 
mostly so. Arrived at the town of Franklin at 3 o'clock. 
I was surprised at the number of spectators that had collected 
on the bank. There must have been upwards of a hundred. 


2The figure in the manuscript is in the form of a corrugated square contain- 
ing a crescent with a small circle directly above its center point. 


*The figure in the manuscript is a rough outline of a man with arms crooked 
upward. 
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14th. Last night had a most terrific thunder storm with 
very vivid lightning. All on deck and in the tent got a duck- 
ing. [32] Franklin is situated on the northern bank of the 
river and contains upwards of a hundred houses, and 1000 
inhabitants. It is only two years since the first settlers came. 
It continues improving but from its situation I suppose it will 
not long do so from its being on a bank that is washing away 
by the river. If the channel above should change (which is 
very probable) in a short time there would be little of the town 
left. Directly on the opposite side of the river there is the 
finest situation for a town that we have seen on this river. 
The base of the shore is a limestone rock which would be a 
long time washing and the soil is excellent with fine water, 
the banks rising gently into moderate hills well timbered. 
There is a contemplated town laid out there to be called 
Booneville, this being what is called Boone’s Lick country. 
There are a number of salines throughout this neighborhood. 
One called Buckhard’s lick yields 80 bushels of salt per week, 
and requires but 3 or 4 hands to work it. The salt is of fine 
quality and sells here for 2 dollars a bushel. 


Most of the birds that I have seen here are common east 
of the mountains. The Carolina wren is common. Par- 
rakeets are numerous. The rocks of this neighborhood con- 
tain more or less organic remains. 


19th. Monday. This morning, Mr. Say, Jessup, Sey- 
mour, Daugherty, and Maj. Biddle with a boy and Mr. Davis 
set out to go to Fort Osage by land. They took one pack 
horse belonging to Maj. O’Fallen to carry their tent and 
provisions. [33] Dr. Baldwin being worse than usual on 
our arrival here left us and has taken lodgings on shore with 
Dr. Lowery. He has come to the conclusion that he cannot 
proceed further without great risk of his life, therefore will 
return home by the first opportunity. Our expedition has 
lost in him a most able botanist and what makes it still worse 
we are now where there is no probability of any botanist 
supplying his place. The doctor has been the cause of some 


little complaint chiefly owing to his ill health. We can 


‘This prediction was fulfilled in 1828. 
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attribute it to nothing else. His condition has been such 
that he was not able to collect many plants for himself, and 
most that were collected were handed to him by the rest of 
the party, so that in his department the country has been but 
slightly explored. 

This morning a flock of wild geese passed us ascending the 
river. 

Mr. Monroe of this place, being in the year 1816 on a 
hunting party halted for a considerable time on the branch of 
the La Mine River, found the remains of a very considerable 
encampment, but whether of white troops or of Indian war- 
riors he could not determine. Within a quarter of a mile 
they observed a mound of earth about 8 feet high which seemed 
to them must be a cache or place of deposit for the spoils 
captured from an enemy which the encamping party could not 
carry off with them at their departure. They accordingly 
opened the mound [34] and were surprised at finding in it the 
body of a white officer of distinction which had been interred 
with extraordinary care. The body was placed in a sitting 
posture upon an Indian rush mat with the back resting against 
some logs which were built around in the manner of a log house 
(about 3 by 5 feet and 4 feet high) around him and covered 
with a mat similar to the other. 

The clothing of the body was still in a state of suffi- 
ciently good preservation to exhibit a red coat trimmed with 
gold with gold epaulettes, a spotted buff vest also trimmed 
with gold lace, and common hat, and white nankeen panta- 
loons, with feet. A walking cane with the initials, T.M.C. 
engraved upon a golden head, inclined upon the arm, but was 
decayed where it came in contact with the muscular part of the 
legs. Upon raising the hat from the head of the body they 
observed that the deceased had been hastily scalped. 

To what nation this officer belonged, whether American, 
British, or Spanish, Mr. Monroe could not distinguish, but he 
observed that a button taken from the shoulders had the 
word, Philadelphia, moulded upon it. The cane still remains 
in the possession of the narrator, but the button was taken by 
another of his party. 
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General T. A. Smith, who now resides here (Franklin, 
Missouri) says in relation to this discovery that when he 
commanded the U. S. troops in this Department he 
learned that [35] an action had taken place here about in 
the fall of 1815 between a party of Sauks & Foxes & some 
Spanish Dragoons in connection with Pawnee Indians during 
which an officer of distinction had pursued an Indian boy who 
was running off with a musket on his shoulder; that during 
this particular pursuit the boy fired the gun behind him at 
random as he ran, and killed the officer on the spot. This 
body was then in close skirmishing captured and recaptured 
several times by the contending parties, but it finally remained 
in the possession of the Spanish and Pawnees. This may 
possibly have been the body discovered by Mr. Monroe, but 
by whom it was buried in such a singular manner is unknown. 

Left Franklin at 4% past 4 o’clock and came to 3 miles 
above on the south side at 7 o’clock. The waters of the Mis- 
souri for the last few days have fallen about 18 inches. 


20th. Tuesday. Started at 8 o'clock. At % past 10 
passed the mouth of La Mine River. It at present must be 
low for the discharge of clear water from its mouth was very 
trifling. The soil on its banks appears to be of excellent quality 
and covered with fine timber consisting of elm, ash, walnut, 
hickory, oak, etc. The mouth of La Mine is said to be 6 
miles above the town of Franklin. Above this the river is 
obstructed [36] by a number of islands which widen it con- 
siderably. At 6 o’clock in the evening came to opposide 
the arrow rock. Here the river is narrowed to 300 yards, set 
down by Lewis & Clark as 200, but the.man who resides here 
has measured it on the ice. The rock is very much distorted 
and extends only about 400 yards along the shore in precipices 
of about 60 or 70 feet high. In the evening saw a great num- 
ber of bats flying about, but it was too dark to find them when 
shooting. Our party on land crossed here last evening. 

2ist. Wednesday. This morning went out into the 
bottoms and saw the nest and eggs of the Cepped Flycatcher 
(Muscicapa pusilla). It was in a gooseberry bush about 3 
feet from the ground. The outside of it was composed of big 
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leaves, etc. and lines mostly with hair, bristles and fine roots. 
Eggs, 2 white, the large ends flocked with brownish purple. 
Near the same place, I found the nest of a Wood Rat in the 
trunk of a large broken tree. In the hollow of it they, or it, 
had collected a large quantity of stocks, roots, etc. as thick 
as a man’s thumb and smaller. The whole would compose 
near a cart load. Underneath all this I found several nests of 
the down of the button wood ball. In the mass, I found 2 or 
3 mice. From the mutilated specimen I procured having to 
shoot it I conclude it to be the same species found east of the 
mountains in like situations. Having routed the rat it ran 
up a dead tree and I shot it. It was a male smaller than the 
one found at the mouth of the Meramec. Under its throat 
the larva of a species of gadfly had fixed itself just under 
the skin. Saw several holes of the Maryland marmot (species 
monax) which it appears is not uncommon here. The waters 
of the Missouri are [37] so charged with mud or fine sand that 
they have worn the valves of our engine in such a manner that 
we have had to lay by today to grind them. In the afternoon 
Maj. O’Fallen, Swift, and myself, crossed the river to hunt 
in the prairie opposite. It is covered with small groves and 
scrub oaks, for a mile and a half back when it commences the 
most beautiful prairie that can be imagined. It is said to 
extend all the way back to the Arkansas (near 300 miles). 
I killed a raccoon and one partridge. Major O’Fallen caught 
a female gopher or sand rat which had been previously wounded 
by a hawk or in some other manner. From appearances it is 
perhaps young. Their holes are numberous in almost all the 
prairies. In the evening an express came on board returning 
from Franklin sent by Col. Chambers to ascertain when pro- 
visions would come up from below. Col. Johnson’s boats 
have not yet arrived at Franklin. Rained nearly all the 
afternoon. 


22nd. Thursday. Got under way this morning soon 
after daybreak. Just before starting, Boggs, our helmsman 
got under the wheel, and but for timely assistance would 
have been crushed to death. He escaped being much bruised. 
Had him bled as soon as possible by the Corporal having 
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nobody else on board who knew how. [38] 2 miles above the 
arrow rock we found the shoalest water we have met with in 
thisriver. It is here very wide and the deepest water we found 
was 2) fathoms (15 feet). At 14 before 2 o’clock arrived 
at the town of Chariton, making a quick run of 16 miles in 
7 hours. 


The town of Chariton is beautifully situated a few hundred 
yards up the Chariton River on the right hand bank. The 
river encircles three parts of the town in the form of a crescent. 
The fourth, or east side, is hemmed in by hills out of which 
flow some springs which might be make to supply the in- 
habitants with water. The current of the Chariton river is 
gentle and the water clear which is quite a relief after traveling 
on the turbid waters of the Missouri. (Opposite the town 
it’s 38 feet deep and navigable 100 miles.) It is but 18 months 
since this town first began to be settled. It now contains some 
400 souls (from report). The harbor for boats is excellent 
which is more than any other town on the river can boast. 
A steamboat is received with joy and seems to be a consider- 
able curiosity. The steamboat, Independence, has been there 
before us. 


24th. Saturday. Started at % past 8 o'clock. Yester- 
day we had three or four thunder storms with a great deal of 
rain. Mosquitoes have been very troublesome for the two 
last night. There are very few snakes in this part of the 
country. Although some of our party have almost always 
been out, not one rattlesnake has been seen yet nor any other 
poisonous snake. The left shore above Chariton is quite 
thickly settled. Above this settlements gradually decrease 
as we ascend. At Chariton they can muster 1000 men com- 
pletely [39] equipped on horseback ready for action in 24 
hours, from the first alarm. At 12 o’clock passed a consider- 
able prairie opening on the south side of the river and had a 
squall of wind but little rain. At dusk came to where the 
channel was divided by anisland. Took the left hand one and 
endeavored in vain to find a passage, got aground, took fire, 
but no injury done and returned to the lower end of the island 
and came to on the north shore. Distance 18 miles. 
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25th. Sunday. This morning took my gun and went 
into the woods. Saw a number of the nests of the wood rat, 
two of which the materials of each would be near a cart load 
for one horse. Several of these nests I opened and found 
only one proprietor in each, though from their having 3 or 4 
nests of fine materials on the inside of the large ones, I should 
suppose they lived in society. These rats are by no means 
wild for when routed from their nests they run to a short dis- 
tance and then stand and look at you, before they move 
off. This species can climb trees, but do not unless closely 
pursued. I have not found that they laid up winter stores. 
Began to move at 44 before 9 o'clock. Took the right 
channel and found the current astonishingly rapid. Fell back 
once with all the steam on and a cordelle with 7 men on shore. 
Passed a beautiful open prairie on the right. It was covered 
with immense quantities of a great variety of flowers. The 
soil of some of these prairies, and almost all the bottom land 
can be surpassed by none in the world. In the bottom land 
of some places it is from 12 to 20 feet deep, and in the eastern 
parts of [40] Pennsylvania would be considered good manure. 


In the afternoon came opposite the Miami Bottom. It 
lays on the south or left side ascending. Here is the most rapid 
water we have met in the Missouri with 90 lbs. pressure of 
steam to the square inch, and 10 men at the cordelle we could 
not move, and had to strike over to a sandbar opposite and 
moved up gradually. Came to at the upper end of a con- 
siderable prairie which forms part of the Miami Bottom. This 
place takes its name from a village of the Miami nation of 
Indians, which was situated here some time since. While 
hunting this evening, I struck the river opposite the boat not 
more than 14 of a mile off. The distance round is said to be 
9 miles. 


26th. Monday. This morning started to hunt in the 
bend until the boat should come round. Hunted in the bend 
until near 12 o’clock but found the nettles and rushes so thick 
that it was extremely difficult to force my way through them. 
I then struck back to the prairie and after going about a mile 
across came to a large pond in which there was great numbers 
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of wood ducks and some few geese. All the ducks that I 
could distinguish appeared to be females. Came on board 
the boat a little after 8 o’clock. They had not found the 
water so rapid as was represented, and the distance over they 
concluded was not more than 7 miles. Came to before sun- 
down having made 15 miles. Game is very scarce. Mine 
consisted of only one duck. Saw signs of bear and some deer, 
turkeys. Grand River enters the Missouri at the Miami 
Bend. 


[41] 27th. Tuesday. Started 14 before 7 o'clock but 
soon after starting we ran on a sunken log which took us 2 
hours to extricate ourselves. Found the current much more 
rapid today than yesterday. Passed an encampment of Col. 
Chambers who has gone on 2 weeks before us with a de- 
tachment of the Rifle Regiment. The bluffs began to make 
their appearance, along the shore today for the first time since 
leaving Chariton. Came to a little before sundown having 
made 11 miles. Here we saw signs of more game than for 
several days past. I shot a fawn about 2/3 grown still re- 
taining its spots. Shot at another deer but did not get it. 
Was benighted and did not find my way, until I heard them 
on board firing signals for me. This afternoon we saw a swan 
that lit on a sandbar. 


28th. Wednesday. Having to clean the boilers we did 
not get off until 4% past 1 o’clock. The river in this part 
is much filled with sandbars which renders the navigation ex- 
tremely tedious. Came to before sunset having made 9 miles. 
This evening the setting sun presented a grand appearance. 
From behind a large prairie long rays of light were thrown 
an immense distance. The water being in front, added greatly 
to the beauty of the scene. 


[42] 29th. Thursday. Started at 7 o'clock. The 
prairies now begin to open on the river and add some little to 
vary its appearance which throughout has been much the 
same. Passed a flock of geese some of them so young as 
scarcely to be able to fly. In the afternoon grounded on a 
sandbar which detained us some time before we could get off. 
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Passed several plantations in the course of the day. Came 
to at 7 o'clock. Made 17 miles. Parrakeets are numerous, 
and I have seen 1 or 2 specimens of the Minute Tern. 


30th. Friday. In consequence of having to cut wood 
some distance from our landing place, we did not start until 
10 o’clock this morning. The [current] has not been so 
rapid today as usual lower down. In the afternoon passed 2 
canoes containing discharged soldiers who left Fort Osage 
this morning at 10 o’clock. Came to at sundown just above 
the mouth of a small river coming in on the south side. Here 
the river is not more than 400 yards wide, the bluffs forming 
the left side of the shore. Not far below us is what is called 
the Whetstone Cliff from its being formed of a standstone fit 
for making grind stones. About 200 yards up the creek just 
below us there is a stratum of coal that appears as if it would be 
very good if dug into a few feet from the surface. 


The timber along the shore in this part of the river appears 
to be very fine, consisting of oak, sycamore, ash, mulberry, 
sugar maple in small quantities, and on the low islands and 
bottoms cottonwodd (Populus deltoides) and willow in abund- 
ance. 


[43] 31st. Saturday. Had dry mulberry wood cut, 
on board, and started before 9 o’clock. Made good headway 
nearly all day but in the afternoon we ran broadside on a 
sandbar, and such is the peculiarity of this river that in 15 
minutes there was a bar formed below us leaving only 2 inches 
depth of water. After considerable difficulty, the wind being 
fair, by hoisting our sails, and carrying an anchor up the stream 
we got off and steered for the other shore where the current 
was so rapid that we were obliged to have recourse to the 
cordelle. Came to on the south shore after sundown. Here 
the hills come to the river bank and confine the river to a bed of 
little more than 200 yards wide. 


August 1st. Sunday. Wood not being very convenient 
we were delayed until 10 o’clock this morning before we 
started. The current being less rapid we came faster than 
usual. Ran upon several snags and logs but received no 
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injury. In some places we had difficulty in finding the channel 
which was very much confined. Arrived at Fort Osage at 
sundown having come 20 miles. Here we found Col. Chambers 
with part of his Rifle Regiment encamped. Also our party 
that left us at Franklin. They have been encamped here 
several days. They met with nothing unusual on their way. 
They visited the mines on LaMine River. They saw deer, 
bear, a large black wolf, and sandhill cranes, prairie hens, etc. 


NOTES 


24th of March. In crossing the Alleghany Mountains 
near the top we saw the Long Billed Curlew. The same day 
saw a flock of swans pursuing a northerly course. 


24th of April. Near Pittsburgh saw the first Ferruginous 
Thrush (Turdus Rufus) and the Night Heron (Ardea Nycti- 
corax). ‘The Bank Swallow has been here for several days, 
also several other swallows. 


30th of April. Near Pittsburgh saw the first Baltimore 
Oriole (Oriolus baltimore) and Scarlet Tanager (Tanagra 
rubra). Warblers have yet been very scarce. I have seen 
but one or two species, and those solitary. At this season 
ducks are very scarce on the Alleghany. I have seen but 8 
or 10 including a flock of 6 buffleheads, all females. 





ist of May. Saw the giant Crested Flycatcher (Musicapa 
itvereeree ), Red Eyed Flycatcher and Song Thrush (Turdus 
Melodus). The Salamandra gigantea. of Barton are very 
numerous in this river. Today we caught 5 on our fishing 
lines, the largest of which I made a drawing of. See No. 3. 
They are tenacious of life and make some attempts to bite. 
Their colors vary very much. It is difficult to find two 
specimens alike. Today the 6th Regiment arrived and en- 
camped close by us. 


5th of May. In passing down the Ohio about thirty 
miles from Pittsburgh heard the first cry of the Whippoorwill 
(Caprimulgus vociferus). 
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6th of May. Saw on the Ohio the first Humming Bird 
this season about 100 miles below Pittsburgh and the Green 
Heron (Ardea virescens). 


10th of May. At Cincinnati, Ohio, saw the Rose Breasted 
Grosbeak. Its notes somewhat resembled those of the B. 
oriole, but were low and sweet. 


17th of May. At Newport, Kentucky, I saw the Minute 
Sandpiper (Tringa Pusilla). 
27th of May. Saw at Shawneetown, Illinois, the Little 


Tern (Sterna Minuta) and a species of gull much resembling 
the black-headed. Parakeets are numerous. 


4th of June. On the Mississippi below St. Genevieve, saw 
a swan that was casting its feathers and could not fly. 


23rd of June. At Bellefontaine on the Missouri found a 
sparrow. It frequents the roadside leading through the 
prairies. It is found most of the time on the ground and has 
much the movement of a lark. Its song a little resembles that 
of the Song Sparrow. 


19th July. At Franklin a flock of five wild geese passed 
us on the way up the river. 


26th. Saw numbers of summer ducks and a few geese in 
a pond. They were able to fly still. 


29th. Passed a flock of geese some of them so [young?] 
as scarcely to be able to fly. 


4th Sep. Saw several flocks of pelicans and some geese. 


17th June, 1820. Curlews sitting on the Platte above 
the Pawnee villages. 


19th July. 1820. (Near the Rocky Mountains on the 
Arkansas.) The hunters all turned out and soon killed 2 
poor does and a goose. I saw two others and I believe none 
of them were able to fly. 


26th April. Near Council Bluffs. A goose was found in 
peaceable possession of an eagle’s nest on the top of a large 
cottonwood tree. 
(THE END) 
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NICHOLAS HESSE, GERMAN VISITOR TO 
MISSOURI, 1835-1837 


PART III 
TRANSLATED BY WILLIAM G. BEK! 
CHAPTER IX 


LIFE AND ACTIVITIES OF THE GERMAN IMMIGRANT FARMER 
AND OTHERS; THEIR POSITION WITH REGARD TO THE 
AMERICANS; SOME CHARACTERISTIC FEATURES AND 
CUSTOMS OF THE LATTER 


All Germans, excepting a few, who migrate to the United 
States of North America, have the intention to occupy them- 
selves with agricultural work, with farming. This general 
inclination and preference for agriculture undoubtedly has 
its source in the wrong ideas absorbed in Germany from books 
which exalt, glorify, and exaggerate the situation. Hence one 
imagined by ‘‘farming’’ nothing more or less than an Arcadian 
life. However, all those who cannot employ outside help and 
hence must do the hard work in the forests themselves,— 
and nearly all beginning farmers have to do that—, or who 
have no surplus wealth or cannot use negro slaves— all these 
have not yet found ideal happiness. Of course, neither the 
occupation nor this or that type of work, but rather one’s 
thinking, make a person noble or base, and it is an error to 
believe that real culture could only be thought of as associated 
with distinguished indolence, or in academic learning and not 
at all in intensive physical labor. But habit is a strong force. 
Many an immigrant will be very much disturbed in his para- 
disaic dreams by the work that awaits him, the driving of 
teams of horses or oxen, the felling of trees, the clearing of 

lWILLIAM G. BEK, @ native Missourian, is dean of the College of Science, 
Literature, and Arts, University of North Dakota. His contributions and trans- 
lations relating to German settlements in the United States place him among 
the highest authorities in this line of historical research. For a list of his pub- 


lications and translations see the October 1946 issue of the Missouri Historical 
Review XLI, 19. 
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brush, the riding to the grist mill, the search for the strayed 
animals, the slaughtering and transforming into sausage of his 
own hogs or the emasculating of the same. There are many 
immigrants, who knew in advance what they had to expect and 
to overcome in America and so had no exaggerated ideas in 
their heads. Many, however, who had not done manual labor 
in the old country, are doing a job of farming as if they wanted 
to upset the whole world. Yet, nearly everyone—if he wants 
to give utterance to his inmost thoughts, will have to confess 
that he has found many things quite different from what he 
had expected them to be, and had not foreseen such difficult 
manual labor as awaits him each day. This discovery has led 
many former learned or merchant classes,—I mean the ‘‘Latin 
farmers,”’ to return to the cities in order to find work in store 
or shop, in hotel or saloon. There is no other choice for those 
who have not learned a trade. 


The majority of the German emigrants belong to the work- 
ing and craftsman class. These, if they combine skill and in- 
dustry with sobriety of living, do not need to worry about 
their existence, especially if they can rely on the help of their 
mature sons. It is, however, quite easily understood, that not 
all craftsmen and workers, and only a few from the ranks of 
the merchants, officials, officers, etc. see the fulfillment of their 
expectations in America. Otherwise one would not find so 
many of them being employed on the highways and in the 
‘“‘Latin mines” of Pennsylvania—so called because most of 
the employees were learned men. One would not find so many 
craftsmen out of work, so many former German farmers, who 
very likely know how to work, so dissatisfied here. In this 
discussion are not included young people who in Germany 
didn’t have enough money to start farming on their own ac- 
count, and who have made a success here, just because they 
were not married and had to care only for themselves. Neither 
can one consider here unmarried craftsmen and day laborers, 
who can easily earn a living anywhere, even in Germany. In 
general, it depends on the individual as to who can or can 
not become successful in America. There is no set rule or guide 
in this matter. In one of the following chapters I will try to 
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explain in detail the reasons as to why certain persons of the 
different classes in Germany should or should not come to 
America. 


Nothing is more foolish and nothing furnishes more telling 
proof of the absolute ignorance regarding conditions in the 
United States, than when German Emigration Societies unite 
and strive to realize here the chimerical plan of establishing 
settlements of communal interest. The various purposes which 
actuated such settlement societies have in almost every in- 
stance led to their failure. The Rapp colony on the Ohio near 
Pittsburgh, which is held together by religious tenets, con- 
stitutes an exception to the rule. Ordinarily there is always 
an inequality of material means among the participants. The 
conception of freedom and equality is incompatible with the 
thinking of the lower classes coming from Germany. The 
equitable distribution of available and suitable land among 
the members of the group causes an infinite amount of trouble 
and annoyance. In fact it is impossible to satisfy the whims, 
the likes and dislikes of the various members. Moreover, I 
know no part of the United States where such a plan could be 
realized to the satisfaction of all concerned. The many com- 
panies of that type, whose members have been scattered in all 
directions, would alone justify my assertion, and it is to be 
regretted that such erroneous ideas as those mentioned above 
have been disseminated in a number of books and letters. 
The best places in the newer western states, Missouri and 
Illinois, which touch upon the older states, have already 
changed their owners two or three times. The German, who is 
accustomed to the pleasures of social living does not want to 
settle in lonesome districts which are, so to speak, cut off from 
the civilized world, or in such as have Indians as immediate 
neighbors as for example Arkansas, or the northwest territory 
of Wisconsin, where the nearest neighbor lives at a distance of 
8 to 10 miles. It is, however, incomprehensible, that the in- 
terior of the United States is a ‘‘terra incognita’’ (unknown 
land) to the Germans. living in the large cities of the eastern 
Atlantic coast states. Otherwise, they would not try to form 
societies for the sole purpose of calling into existence a purely 
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German settlement in one of the western states, for example, 
in Missouri, as is mentioned in their printed statutes, which 
contain the ridiculous clause that provides for the exclusicn 
of any native American, Frenchmen or Englishmen, and with 
the added provision that every settler must work for certain 
hours of the day for the common good and stay unmarried for 
a number of years. This society has aroused a great sensation 
in the United States. It was founded on shares and seems to 
have taken as a model the already-mentioned Rapp colony on 
the Ohio. They were not concerned whether by their statutes 
the free will of the human being is bridled or not, or about the 
fact, which I have already mentioned, that the German 
always comes too late, if he expects to obtain good land at 
first hand for exclusive German settlements. 


When German immigrants settle in large numbers in a 
locality, it must happen accidently, as, for example in New 
Washington, Warren County, and in my community on the 
Osage in Missouri, and in St. Clair county in Illinois. To 
that end however, it is necessary gradually to buy the 
already established farms of Americans who occupy 
the better places, and thus to cause them to move on. 
Another disappointment, which frequently obtrudes upon 
the emigrant in the old fatherland, consists in this fact, 
that one thinks of the living together with his Ger- 
man compatriots in the American paradise in no other way 
than with presentiments of mutual devotion and friendship. 
One doesn’t expect anything less than that the freedom and 
equality of all classes, removed from all over-refinement of 
European perversive education and ambition for higher rank, 
will enliven everyone without exception with a kind of fine 
morale and a certain feeling for honor. One can expect of edu- 
cated and peace-loving people from the old fatherland, that 
they do not deny their character here, but contribute every- 
thing for the conviviality of life. There were several families in 
my neighborhood, in whose friendly society one could recover 
from the hardships of the day. And among the craftsmen and 
former German farmers several respectable families are living 
here. However, one should not expect that a person, who in 
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Germany belonged to the aristocratic class or to the common 
rabble, would here drop his old offensive habits. On the con- 
trary, here, where there are no advantages of birth and rank— 
with the exception of that bestowed by fine clothing and a 
well filled pocketbook—and where all are equals, rudeness and 
arrogance appear so much the more offensive, when those who 
have had no education, believe that a brutal behavior is the 
true essence of freedom and equality and that they are entitled 


to pull down into the filth everyone not belonging to their 
coterie. 


Again others who hardly were able to win recognition in 
the homeland, would now gladly make up for what they missed, 
—and being misguided by false ideas concerning freedom and 
equality and those things which are demanded by custom and 
good usage—here strive for public favor, and try to push every- 
one into the shadow who is not pleased by their vulgar behavior 
They do not know whereof true honor consists, that it cannot 
be sought after, and that noble persons in America as well as in 
Europe are repelled by vulgar behavior and assumed impor- 
tance. The vice of envy is an almost universal evil in the Ameri- 
can forests, and many a fellow, whom one considered incapable 
of even expressing an opinion about a hatching hen in Ger- 
many, here believes himself called upon to pass judgment on 
the actions of others. Envy is blind, even with seeing eyes, 
and finds occasion to criticize ever universally recognized fine 
qualities of a person or thing, and does so with malicious 
thrusts and malicious remarks, which can do great harm, Per- 
sons so afflicted have the audacity to pass a disapproving 
judgment on everything that is beyond their comprehension, 
no matter how ridiculous and contemptible they make them- 
selves thereby. Both of these evils are to be found in super- 
lative degree in German settlements and will not disappear 
until educated and sensible people join together and make their 
moral superiority known to the real rabble. Then, for one who 
has congenial company, the solitude of the forest will no longer 
be a desert. Without such association, the mania of the vulgar 
herd must be the cause of real torture. It is the tendancy of the 
base to discredit all who do not belong to their class. 
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Mrs. Trolope, an English woman, as a result of her 
trips through the U.S.A., has presented the character of the 
Americans, their customs and manners, though often truly, 
in general too bizarrely. She has traveled only on the large 
rivers and visited only large towns. Moreover, most English- 
men do not like the Yankees of America. Therefore, it is 
understandable how she let herself be carried away to pro- 
duce such caricatures. In recognition of this, one has now 
shown her the honor of casting her likeness in wax, to be shown 
to the public of New York. She appeared in the form of a gob- 
lin and the public is given the pleasure to see her in this form 
for the price of admission. 


Character studies of the North Americans should not be 
made in the larger commercial cities alone, for here most 
people on the street seem to walk about, occupied with some 
speculating mathematical problem in their mind. The word 
money, that is heard continuously by the passerby, finally is 
disagreeable to the ears. The real characteristics of Americans 
must be looked for in places where the larger mass of people 
moves without restriction, in the open country, where the in- 
habitants look with some condescension on the merchant class. 
The true American traits are seen in the old farmers in the 
country and in the sessions of the courts and legislatures. 


The native American presents frequently the sharpest 
contrast to the character of the German immigrant. Serious 
and quiet in his ordinary behavior, he concerns himself little 
or not at all with the private domestic affairs of his neighbors. 
However, he analyses the character of a foreigner quickly and 
shapes his actions accordingly. 


Vulgarities or even plebian actions are nearly unknown 
among the country folk, and even if some customs and prac- 
tices appears strange or even unmoral to a foreigner, it must 
be remembered that they are a pecularity of the American and 
not offensive to him. A cold, polite behavior and taciturnity 
form so mucha part of the American that it makes him unrecep- 
tive to a hearty welcome and real friendship. This taciturnity 
is not discarded at their meetings. Often one finds several 
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sitting before the fireplace, silent,and spitting the juice of 
their chewing tobacco into the fire. Nearly all have the custom 
of chewing tobacco and this chewing is the only sign by which 
one can draw conclusions about their emotions. They have the 
features of their faces completely under control, be it in trading 
goods or cattle, even if the seller needs the money very badly. 
Neither joy nor suffering is portrayed by it and the jingling 
with the money in the pocket, which even confuses the zealous 
German haggler, doesn’t disturb his equilibrium. The observer 
can only notice an excited interest by the way the quid of 
tobacco in his mouth is shifted from one side to the other. 
The American very rarely interferes with the trade of some 
body else, even less does he despise the goods of the neighbor 
or considers them as being valueless. Such actions are the chief 
fault of the immigrating German. If a group becomes some- 
what animated, one may be sure that the conversation concerns 
such topics as some phase of farming, stock raising, trading 
and moving, or elections, if such are just taking place. The 
conversation rarely deals with the interests of the states and 
never, as is the case with the Germans, with individual private 
affairs. The American farm women, often wrongly decried as 
being lazy, are unostentatiously busy in the homes and have 
plenty to do with the supervision and tending of their numer- 
ous children, with the care of the kitchen, the washing, the 
house cleaning and the weaving. Almost all American women 
can weave. They have to do all their own work for the high 
wages do not permit them to keep maids. The cleanliness of 
the Hollanders causes our agreeable astonishment, but the 
order, the tidiness which the American women maintain in 
their log cabins, which often consist of only a single room in 
which are bedsteads, and all other household articles, evoke 
even a greater admiration. The glowing tobacco pipe, consist- 
ing of a hollowed corn cob and stem of reed, which most women 
in the west know how to use quite nicely while at work and 
even while tending the children, is not as conspicuous an offense 
against cleanliness in the home, as the snuff box used by some 
German female cooks. Nearly all American women in the coun- 
try are good cooks. In skill and speed they are hardly surpassed 
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by skillful German women and female cooks. Of many 
personal observations, I will mention, in passing, only one. 
Having lost our way in the forest, a friend of mine and myself 
were forced, late one evening, to enter a very small log cabin. 
It was snowing and raining and the cold was severe. The man 
received us in a friendly manner, and put our horses in the 
stable. The woman, who was rocking a two weeks old child 
on her lap, gave it to another child of about 8% years to tend, 
and in the short time of 34 of an hour the supper, consisting 
of coffee, milk, fresh butter, fresh corn bread, fried bacon and 
warmed-over vegetables, was ready, although everything had 
to be prepared in turn in the very same pot, and it was done 
well and was clean. We had to sleep in the same room in very 
clean beds. The American farmer is not at all embarrassed by 
the visit of a stranger. In spite of his often limited space, he 
remains completely at ease, adhering to the true axiom; ‘He, 
who didn’t like his abode, might stay away.” He is very hospi- 
table in the western states where inns are quite rare. Many 
accept from travelers only extremely low pay for their expenses, 
especially for feed of the horses. Others, however, decline any 
compensation offered to them. Only in the vicinity of larger 
cities one may find exceptions to this rule. 


The German finds himself at the beginning somewhat 
embarrassed in his relation to the American. If he has good 
manners, he will not be able to discard his old conventional 
customs at once and so often appears in glaring contrast to 
the American. The latter, in his naivete, occupies the best 
chair in the house, crosses his legs at leisure, sits on the table 
or hangs a leg over the back of the chair, takes his pocketknife 
into his hand and cuts with it either on chairs, tables or a chip 
of wood. He always must have something to do. He uncovers 
his head only in church, in court and during a meal, otherwise 
for nobody, not even for the president of the United States, 
or the governor. Of course, measured by European standards, 
one would call all of that bad manners or incivility, and the 
German who wants to imitate these customs without having 
familiarized himself with the peculiar habits of the American, 
appears as a ruffian, without decency or decorum. However, 
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this way of acting is natural to the American. It has arisen out 
of their peculiarity, out of their way of thinking and is not at 
all as conspicuous to the unbiased one, as many customs and 
manners of the European would react upon a person who was 
not, from his childhood, accustomed to their unnaturalness. 
A group of about 15 tobacco-chewing Americans, sitting on 
the ground, appeared to me as very peculiar one day. Each 
one was whittling on a stick and spitting tobacco juice in si- 
lence. It looked as if they were gathered for prayer, their horses 
were tied to the fence near a log cabin. The cabin’s owner, a 
farmer, was at the same time a lawyer, and this happened to 
be law-day, on which all these chewing, whittling and silent 
persons wanted to get advice for their affairs. 


On my return trip from Pittsburgh to Philadelphia, I 
came to the capital, Harrisburg, where the legislators of Penn- 
sylvania were just gathered for their session which lasted 
eight weeks. As the canalboat on which I traveled had to stop 
there for six hours, I had plenty of time to attend one of 
these sessions. Everything is debated with doors open. Special 
seats are provided for the public and newspaper reporters be- 
hind the seats of the legislators, which are arranged in semi- 
circular form like an amphitheater. In the background is the 
somewhat raised platform for the speaker-president and 
beside it is the seat for the secretary. The seats or benches for 
the legislators are arranged in the form of arcs; each seat how- 
ever is separate. They are covered with red velvet and each 
place provided with writing desks. One of the legislators 
delivered an address from the speakers stand. It concerned 
the question of freemasonry, which had often been talked 
about in the newspapers. It appeared as if the greater propor- 
tion of the assembly, about sixty in number, paid little or no 
attention to the subject. Several had made themselves com- 
fortable, and, sitting on the bench, had put their legs on the 
writing desk in front of them. The man in front often had the 
feet of the one behind at his side. Another, busied with his 
papers, found among them booted or shod feet that were not 
his own. He kept on searching for his papers, and paid only 
so much attention to the feet as to pull the most necessary 
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articles away from beneath them. Others were writing on their 
desks, cracking nuts with an instrument or eating fruit. Some 
had taken off their coats and were busily engaged in reading 
the newspaper, while they stretched their legs up high against 
the wall. In spite of all apparent inattention, they had under- 
stood the address very well, as shown by the debate which fol- 
lowed and which was conducted with dignity and calmness. 
During the debate, all members again observed perfect 
order. However, if one were to judge the Americans by that, 
or by the sarcastic remarks directed against even their highest 
officials, as such appear in the newspapers and in daily con- 
versation, and were to conclude that they had no good man- 
ners whatsoever, one would be very much mistaken. Of course, 
this freedom of the press degenerates often into insolence, 
especially is this the case when presidential, gubernatorial 
or other important elections are taking place. The candidates 
for office have to appear in the limelight. They have to present 
their own accomplishments. For a certain German proverb 
about self-praise, (Self-praise is unsavory), the American 
doesn’t seem to he very receptive. It is often very amusing to 
read how the candidates praise themselves humorously and 
wittily and discuss what all else they could have done under 
different circumstances. Now each party has its special news- 
papers, which are read everywhere. Even teamsters often 
drive their carts on the street while reading a newspaper and 
many a tradeswomen dealing in fruit reads a newspaper during 
her hours of leisure. The papers are either for or against the 
candidate. In the former case they raise the good characteris- 
tics of their client to a height which leaves it doubtful if he was 
an angel in human form or a man, whose equal never before 
existed under this sun. On the other hand, the candidate has 
to suffer, that all scandal of his public and private life are aired. 
This would irritate everyone else no end, but not so the cold- 
blooded and always nicely speculating American, who has his 
goal before his eyes and follows it at all times. Former Presi- 
dent Jackson has provided the most obvious proof for that. 
His first election was prevented by all kinds of intrigues, al- 
though at the general election he had the most votes but not 
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an absolute majority, and the younger Quincy Adams became 
president from 1825-1829. 


Mr. Jackson, always sincerely devoted to his fatherland, 
even at personal sacrifice, followed his goal without letting 
himself be confused by the miserable intriguesof his opponents. 
He was elected in 1828 by a great majority of votes by the pub- 
lic which had meanwhile become enlightened. The second 
election of 1832 secured the presidential chair for him for an- 
other four years. He declared war on the mismanagement of 
banks in the U. S., and the North Americans must be eternally 
grateful to Mr. Jackson, that such irregularities in banks, 
which would have caused the ruin of the states sooner or later, 
now received a death blow. Of course, Mr. Jackson was fre- 
quently and severely criticized about it in the public news- 
papers. Things were told—although they were only invented— 
to mislead all who did not know the real situation and could 
not evaluate the worth of a man who sacrificed the quietude of 
private life for his ungrateful and blind fellow-citizens. Some 
newspapers, devoted to him, even maintain that Mrs. Jack- 
son had suffered an early and untimely death, as a result of 
the abuse directed against him. Yet all this did not cause him 
to deviate from the goal toward which he had started. All 
banks, without éxception, had to close, and the country was 
saved from ruin. To understand the situation, one must know? 
that the fury of speculation in the U. S. until then knew no 
bounds. Nearly everyone was thinking only of how to double 
his forturne, to get rich quickly. Make money, if you can do 
it in an honest way. If not, well in any event “make money” 
was the shibboleth of all speculating minds. In short, the 
“Quit or double’’ of the daring and wager-crazy Englishman 
is also characteristic of the American. In all the states were 
banks in great number, but all founded on privately owned 
stock. On a capital stock of, let us say, a million dollars, fre- 
quently ten million and more in bank notes were put in circu- 
lation, so that the whole country was flooded with paper, and 


2The address of President Van Buren, delivered on Sept. 4, 1837, came to 


my attention after this book was finished. I find myself in complete agreement 
with its contents. - 
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cash money was very scarce. This flowed, for the larger part, 
into the pockets of those interested in the banks, who knew how 
to carry on every sort of speculation with their paper, even 
applying it to the purchase of the best and largest stretches of 
Congress land, and thus withdrew the best buying power from 
the general business. It was impossible for Jackson to view 
complacently this mischief, which was sure to lead to de- 
struction. He loved his country above everything. With extra- 
ordinary and admirable cleverness and by taking advantage of 
favorable circumstances, he was able to overcome the opposi- 
tion of Congress, the majority of which body was interested 
in banks. He succeeded in recovering some of the loot which 
the banks had acquired. All of which was in the best interest 
of the country at large. At the beginning of the year 1836 a 
law was enacted by Congress, according to which a piece of 
land bought from Congress had to be paid for in cash money 
and not any longer with bank notes. No one could comprehend 
the reason for this regulation, but Mr. Jackson had seen far- 
ther ahead than all of them, because, as already mentioned 
the madness for speculation in North America knew no bounds, 
and those interested in the banks did not intend to refrain 
from it, though they could not themselves perceive the results 
of their actions. Finally it came to the point, that within a 
short time, about 50 millions of dollars found their way into 
the general treasury and were so withdrawn from the traffic 
and the banks. Such a large sum of money could, however, not 
be withdrawn from trade and banking businesses. To that must 
be added the fact that a large sum of money was taken from the 
country by the great migration into restless Texas. Then too, 
the great fire in New York in December 1835, which caused 
a less of 20 millions of dollars—was felt severely by many 
important business houses. In the spring of 1837 some smaller 
firms had to close their doors. They were soon followed by 
larger ones and then the largest failures occurred, that ever 
were experienced, amounting to 160 million dollars in New 
York and New Orleans alone. The natural result was that the 
bankruptcies had a detrimental influence upon the banks, as 
their shareholders were nearly all merchants. They, who had 
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only gambled like many other small and larger firms, were 
now also obliged to close their doors, until finally all private 
banks failed. In many instances they used cash money to 
safeguard their loot. This can hardly be assumed that this 
terrible commercial crisis would soon pass—a crisis which, if 
longer postponed, would have been less cureable and hence so 
much more destructive to the country. Of course, in the nature 
all things recovery must come in time. However, this crisis will 
be blessed in the future with the most beneficial results, be- 
cause businesses of every kind are founded on a more solid 
foundation, and certain individuals who have benefited from 
the loss of many will not be able to prosper to the detriment 
of the whole. Moreover, many workers who, up till now, were 
employed in the cities, will turn to agriculture and drop their 
exhorbitant claims on wages and their boundless arrogance; 
for agriculture, at the present, still represents the basic strength 
in the interior of the N.A. free states. 

But I see I have deviated from my aphoristic discussion of 
the characteristics of a people, which must be considered as 
the superlative of the British, from whom they are chiefly 
derived. 

One cannot say that the American is an enemy of titles, 
even if he doesn’t pay homage to class distinction, which, as 
is well known, is not the same as possession of a title. The 
titles General, Colonel, Major, Captain—with which the coun- 
try is fairly flooded due to its militia arrangement—Esquire, 
applicable to anyone who has ever had an official position 
(as in Germany once a mayor always a mayor) with omission 
of the predicate, Mister or Sir, is appreciated. However, no 
one takes offence when the bearer of a title is simply 
addressed Mr. so-and-so. The word Sir or Mr. is always 
used in addressing a person and suffixed to yes or no, even 
when children speak to their parents or vice versa. The 
forms Mr. or Mrs. are used mutually by married couples, and 
if the better educated American introduces a stranger to his 
wife, he presents him to Mrs. N.N., mentioning his own name. 
I believe that in these mutual simple designations of polite- 
ness in families, may be found the reason that even among 
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smaller brothers and sisters a mutually respectful relation- 
ship prevails, which is so different from the little quarrels of 
our dear German youth. 


The American distinguishes himself to great advantage 
in his exceptional politeness and affability toward the female 
sex, and never will he permit himself any impropriety in the 
presence of women. One could designate them with the expres- 
sion ‘‘Petticoat pensioner’’ or ‘women’s coxcomb,”’ which, 
however, is a better praise, than if one had to say of them that 
they practice arrogance and a degrading attitude toward the 
female sex. How much the respect for the female sex pre- 
dominates here and everywhere, I will try to demonstrate by 
a few examples. In the hotels the sign for a meal is always 
given with a small bell. At this signal all who are waiting in 
the parlor or dining hall, hurry in and, without much ado or 
compliments, take a place that suits them, without paying 
attention to their neighbors. Without interruption they manip- 
ulate the fork with their left hand and the knife with their 
right. All food is served on one and the same plate, and is con- 
sumed in a hurry, as if a world war were imminent. With the 
fork they reach for the food on all platters in the vicinity, un- 
concerned whether or not the neighbor also wishes something 
from it. When one is sated (and this usually is the case in 
three to five minutes, by all who have good teeth) then one 
leaves his place, which is immediately occupied by somebody 
else. On the way out, just in passing, one takes some of the 
sweet meats, which are served somewhat apart. But the scene 
changes, as soon as ladies participate at the common table. 
Then no one dares to sit down until the ladies have occupied 
their seats. All remain standing behind the chairs, and the 
the best food is first presented to the women. In general the 
American is never disrespectful to the other sex. The best 
seats on trips in ships or in wagons are reserved for women and 
one very rarely hears quarrels between men and women. 

Music and painting, as well as gardening (with a few 
exceptions in larger cities) are still much neglected in America. 
The ‘‘Yankee Doodle,”.a monotonous, melancholy song, is 
sung everywhere and played on the fiddle, and nearly all their 
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music has some similarity to this sad melody. Their dances 
are characteristic. Their feet and hands and even the whole 
body are in continuous movement in keeping with the rhythm. 
Most of them look at a good, fine picture like ‘‘a cow at a new 
gate.’’ However, indecencies in pictures, as one unfortunately 
finds on some pipebowls and snuff-boxes in the old country, 
are to them an abomination. Hedges, such as one sees so com- 
monly in Europe are found only in the larger cities in the east 
of the United States. Nearly all fences are of wood, often 
built with crude fence rails. Very few Americans have as yet 
any taste fcr beautiful ornamental gardens. Most have fixed 
their mind only on making money and this is the god, who, up 
till now, reigns as overlord in North America. Therefore, such 
cunning and shrewdness is common among the Americans in 
all industrial cities, as is attained not even by the German 
Jew, whose trading skill has become proverbial. Every Ameri- 
can, from the first merchant, to the smallest farmer, is a trader 
in his way and he knows how to point out the good qualities 
of every article with a calmness and naivete which leaves no 
laudable characteristic unmentioned. In making a deal, he 
analyses his man nearly always at the first glance, as in general 
he is gifted with a deep insight into human nature. 


To say that the American is opposed to the use of alcoholic 
beverage and abstains from using it, is, in any case, a very 
daring overstatement in spite of temperance organizations 
existing in a few districts. However, one may assume in 
general, that in America much less alcohol is consumed than 
by an equal population in Europe. That there are also some 
drunkards here can be considered as a rare exception and not 
as a general rule. I have become acquainted with many persons 
who didn’t like any type of liquor and favored only the sweet 
wine—a mixture of Madeira, sugar, syrup and liquor, a repug- 
nant sweet drink. Many of them maintained quite correctly, 
that brandy was not strengthening but rather weakening, 
enervating; and that good beer was preferable in every respect. 
The cultivation of wine is yet in its infancy, except on the Ohio 
and in Kentucky. Wine is mostly imported from France. The 
wine in the interior of the country is bad and becomes worse 
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farther to the west. Only on the coast can one find pure wines, 
which, however, are then very expensive. 


The American is not a heavy wine drinker. Wine is very 
rarely consumed at the table in large hotels. The so-called 
“‘Schoppchenstechen”’ (Tipple % pint) in wine-houses is cus- 
tomary cnly a very few places. Even the sailors on most ships 
do not receive any alcohol, a proof that one can live very well 
without liquor, as even the often hard and dangerous work of 
a sailor does not require this drink. 


CHAPTER X 


A FEW REMARKS ABOUT RELIGIOUS PRACTICES, SECTS, AND 
SCHOOLS. 


All religions enjoy the same rights in the United States. 
No Christian church has privileges that are denied another 
church. All sects are found here. Presbyterians and Metho- 
dists predominate among the inhabitants of the eastern states. 
In Pennsylvania-the Quakers are found frequently and in the 
western states, especially in Missouri, the Baptists predomi- 
nate. Catholics and Evangelical Christians live scattered 
about in all states of the Union. Where Presbyterians or 
Methodists predominate, we find intolerance against other 
faiths very often, especially in the eastern states, where even 
newspapers indulge in religious attacks. The evil demon of 
party fanaticism is at work here. In December of 1836 a peti- 
tion was even presented to the Legislature of Massachusetts 
by a Presbyterian congregation, wherein the wish was ex- 
pressed, to exclude the Catholics from all elections and offices. 
A convent, whose occupants busied themselves with the 
education of girls, was destroyed by mob force in this state, 
where the fire of intolerance is kindled by fanatical preachers. 
Some newspapers have protested on various occasions against 
such practices. Certain preachers of these sects traveled about 
the country and challenged those of another faith to a debate. 
They always proclaim their victories, even if they are fre- 
quently defeated. The most famous among these theological 
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fighting cocks is a certain Mr. Campbell from Virginia, who 
travels into the remotest states, and, as he himself boasts, 
has unhorsed many an opponent. 


It is to be regretted, that many Germans imitate this 
religious nuisance, as for example in May 1837 in New York. 
A preacher of the Reformed church, believing that his endeav- 
ors and those of several honorable men, had been crowned 
with success in uniting two separated parishes in one Evan- 
gelical church, occupied the pulpit of a Lutheran church, in 
order to preach a sermon appropriate to the occasion, but 
the German mob, especially immigrants of ‘Schwaben”’ 
(Wuerttemberg), would hear nothing of a union. The preacher, 
a very respectable man, was driven from the pulpit and out of 
the church, with the most outrageous insults, a disgrace for 
all peace-loving people. What did the mob care, when this oc- 
currance was subsequently made the object of bitter reproach 
in the German newspapers? It is also to be regretted that 
several German newspaper writers in N. A. again and again 
publish in their papers intolerant articles, especially about 
Catholicism, and therewith arouse even the indignation of the 
local Evangelical Christians. Either the publishers are short 
on material, wherewith to fill their papers, or it is a case of con- 
spicuous shortsightedness, which is not even able to judge the 
taste of their readers, who like such useless jugglery just as 
little as they like visits of itinerant pietists, who announce the 
day of judgment in selfish pietism. They even politely 
refuse to receive such guests, as was recently reported in 
newspapers from Illinois. 


The sanctimonious bigotry of some sects, especially in 
the older states and the camp meetings of the Methodists 
(religious gatherings under the open sky) too often degenerate 
in religious frenzy and are more hypocrisy than Christian re- 
ligion. It would lead to incorrect conclusions if one should 
judge the religiosity of the Americans from the above and also 
from the exceptional quietness of the Sunday, a quietness. 
which is observed in the usually noisy commercial cities as 
well as in the country. 
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It is true that one may praise the quietness of the Sunday, 
which prevails everywhere, and no one could reasonably 
criticise the American for the laws which prohibit all noisy 
amusements and games on Sundays. However, nowhere is it 
written that one should show devotion by moping, or that one 
had to avoid all public places. It pleases me even less, when in 
the large cities such as New York, the ladies come together in 
the churches on Sunday afternoon to gossip about worldly 
things. 


The denomination of the Baptists, which is found very 
numerously in Missouri, is very tolerant. Their baptism of 
adults in rivers, of course often causes coughs and colds on 
account of the complete submersion. However, they perform 
their religious service with dignity and decorum. Their 
preachers in the western states are honorable craftsmen, using 
their trade either as a sideline or as a main profession or they 
devote themselves to agriculture, and often the blacksmith, 
who shoes the horses today, is the orator of the pulpit the next 
day, speaking to a large congregation. Often one is astonished 
at the ignorance of some of these preachers. Once I stayed 
overnight with such a minister. After answering his question 
regarding the religion I professed, he inquired further if the 
Catholics were also Christians. In the home of a Presbyterian 
minister I found a book of the religious martyrs edited in 
Cincinnati in 1833. In it Archbishop Cranmer, once the facto- 
tum of King Henry VIII of England, occupied the first place, 
while many saints of the later age—all Englishmen and ac- 
cording to history, anything else but saints—were also in- 
cluded. One must not be astonished at the utter ignorance in 
religious matters. I am acquainted with many mature people 
in my neighborhood, who, according to their own statements, 
do not belong to any religious denomination and do not want 
to belong to any. They intend to stay independent, as they say. 
Parents frequently leave to their children the selection of their 
faith and express openly ‘‘Let him select his own religion. A 
free man has his choice according to his pleasure.’’ The result 
of this is that even brothers and sisters represent a variety of 
religious sects. 
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In St. Louis, Florisant and St. Charles in Missouri, the 
Jesuits have their colleges and are even assisted by Congress 
as missionaries among the Indians in the Missouri Territory. 
They have a high school in their college at St. Louis, in which 
the sons of many wealthy land owners, even of different faiths 
receive instruction. 

The 16th section of each township is set aside as a future 
donation (remuneration) to the schools and at this time, can 
not be sold. Each township contains 36 sections, each of 640 
acres, hence 23,040 acres. The foundation for future schools 
has therefore been laid everywhere, and all regions without 
exception, may participate in this fund. 


Very few Catholic or Evangelical Christians will be able 
to form, at the present, German church communities in the 
western states of N. A., for even if a number of one of these 
two faiths have settled close to each other, their financial and 
educational conditions are quite different and the general 
frenzy to move on also frequently affects the immigrated Ger- 
mans, so that a stable union in regard to religious service could 
not be established and maintained. Many become indifferent 
to those things which should arouse men’s highest and holiest 
interest. The venerable Gallert spoke the truth, when in one 
of his moral treatises he said, ‘‘One needs only to fail to attend 
the regular church service, in order to become indifferent to 
one’s religion.’” Nowhere can one find the truth of this state- 
ment better verified than in the primeval forests of America. 
However, it is also true that in Germany there are those who 
are ashamed to attend public church services. There one may 
have pity with such indifference, here one must truly despise 
it. The instruction of German children is very much neglected. 
Only recently it has been possible to establish a German school 
in St. Louis, a city with a considerable German population. 
However, as religious instruction is not included, the basis 
of all education is lacking. The German immigrants, who are 
not able to instruct their children themselves (and the hard- 
working farmers or craftsman do not always have the time or 
inclination or skill to do so), and those who cannot engage a 
German teacher, a practice which I do not advise, have 
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ample reason for mortification, for they cannot fulfill their 
holiest duty, the education of their children. Everyone, who 
contemplates migration to America, must above all consider 
very carefully the very important matter concerning his 
religious services and the education of his children. These 
main tasks should not be considered as of secondary importance 
or in such a way as has unfortunately been expressed in several 
letters and writings, coming from N.A. I, for my part, confess 
honestly that I do not belong to those strong minds, who pass 
lightly over the holiest interests of humanity and consider 
religion and education as of secondary importance. True, one 
may worship the Lord in his chamber just as well as in nature. 
On every Sunday or when otherwise opportunity presented 
itself, I tried to awaken in my family the spirit of devotion 
from books of meditation. However, man as an individual, 
often needs an outside stimulus, and the demands of his faith, 
whatever that may be, should remain holy and dear to him 
under all circumstances. 


Those who may smile with pity at this remark, do 
not understand me. But let them come into the loneliness of 
the American forests and they will at once understand me, un- 
less they are indifferent to all holy things. I admit, that the 
lack of church service and of school instruction for my children 
were some of the causes for my return to the fatherland. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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THE MISSOURI READER 


THE FRENCH IN THE VALLEY 


PART VII 
EDITED BY DOROTHY PENN! 
TRANSPORTATION 


The French settlers in the Valley relied chiefly upon two 
ways of transportation,—water routes and overland trails. The 
first was by far the most satisfactory, whether for a solitary 
voyageur by canoe or by larger boat for the carrying to mar- 
ket of furs and the securing of outside manufactured goods 
for local consumption and the Indian trade. 


Among the simplest of early contrivances were the 
pirogue, or large canoe, and the bull-boat. ‘“The earliest im- 
provement upon the canoe, was the Pirogue, an invention of 
the whites. Like the canoe, this boat is hewed out of the solid 
log; the difference is, that the pirogue has greater width and 
capacity, and is composed of several pieces of timber—as if 
the canoe was sawed lengthwise into two equal sections, and a 
broad flat piece of timber inserted in the middle, so as to 
give greater breadth of beam to the vessel. This was probably 
the identical process, by which the Europeans, unable to pro- 
cure planks to build boats, began in the first instance to enlarge 
canoes, to suit their purposes. They were often used as ferry- 
boats, to transport horses across our rivers, and we have fre- 
quently seen them in operation, of a sufficient size, to effect 
their object in perfect safety.’’ 


tporoTHY PENN, a native Missourian, received her A. B. and B. S. degrees 
from the University of Missouri, A. M. degree from Columbia University, and 
Ph. D. degree from the University of Wisconsin in 1932. She has been em- 
ployed in federal Civil Service, has taught in several midwestern colleges, in- 
cluding Drury College, Springfield, Missouri, where she was head of the depart- 
ment of modern languages, was director of research for the Cleveland Inter- 
American Council, and was a research associate of the State Historical Society. 
She has contributed numerous articles to newspapers and periodicals on French 
and Spanish language and literature. She is now professor of Spanish at 
Mary Baldwin College, Staunton, Virginia. 

2James Hall, Notes on the Western States (Philadelphia: H. Hall, 1838), 
p. 218. 
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For the bull-boat, ‘“‘They first cut a number of willows 
. . of about an inch and a half diameter at the butt end, and 
fixed them in the ground at proper distances from each other, 
and as they approached nearer one end they brought them 
nearer together, so as to form something like the bow. The 
ends of the whole were brought and bound firmly together, 
like the ribs of a great basket; and then they took other twigs 
of willow and wove them into those stuck in the ground so as 
to make a sort of firm, huge basket of twelve or fourteen feet 
long. After this was completed, they sewed together a number 
of buffalo-skins, and with them covered the whole; and after 
the different parts had been trimmed off smooth, a slow fire 
was made under the Bull-boat, taking care to dry the skins 
moderately; and as they gradually dried, and acquired a due 
degree of warmth, they rubbed buffalo-tallow all over the out- 
side of it, so as to allow it to enter into all the seams of the boat, 
now no longer a willow-basket. As the melted tallow ran down 
into every seam, hole, and crevice, it cooled into a firm body 
capable of resisting the water, and bearing a considerable blow 
without damaging it. Then the willow-ribbed, buffalo-skin, 
tallowed vehicle was carefully pulled up from the ground, 
and behold a boat capable of transporting man, horse, and 
goods over a pretty strong current.’’ 


sé 


A vessel much used by the French fur-trader was “a 
batteau, or flat bottomed skiff, twenty feet long, very light, 
and the stern sheets roofed with very thin boards, high 
enough to sit under with ease, and long enough to shelter us 
when extended on the benches for repose, should we be be- 
nighted occasionally on the river, with a side curtain of tow 
cloth as a screen from either the sun or the night air. We had 
a pair of short oars, or rather long paddles, for one person to 


3John B. Wyeth, Oregon; or a Short History of a Long Journey, 1832. Re- 
printed in R. G. Thwaites, Early Western Travels 1748-1846 (Cleveland, Ohio: 
The Arthur H. Clark Company, 1905) X XI, 54-55. (Reprinted by permission 
of the publisher). 
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work both, and a broad paddle to steer with; and a mast, 


and a lug or square sail to set when the wind should favor 
ee 


“In ascending the Missouri, sails are of more importance 
than on any of the western rivers. The openess of the country 
gives scope to the winds, which in the spring and summer 
usually blow from the S. E. and suit the general course of the 
river: I frequently ascended, notwithstanding the swiftness 
of the current, from thirty to forty miles per day for three or 
four days in succession. . . ’”® 


“The current of this river is at least a fourth greater 
than that of the Mississippi. To the Platte, it is amazingly 
swift, and stemmed with great difficulty, abounding with 
shoals and sand bars, sawyers, rafts projecting from the shore, 
and islands. It is almost impracticable to descend in flat-bot- 
tomed boats, even in the highest stages of the water; in barges 
great care and dexterity are requisite. It is far from being 
agreeable in appearance, unless we consider the pleasure derived 
from contemplating its wonderful swiftness and forde . . .’* 


The “‘sawyers’’ here mentioned ‘‘are the bodies of trees, 
whose roots have by some means become fastened to the bot- 
tom of the river, in such manner that, from the continual 
pressure of the current, they receive a regular vibratory 
motion, from the resemblance of which to that of a sawmill, 
they have derived their name. Some of these have a 
very quick motion, others again are slower, frequently disap- 
pearing from one to twenty minutes, and then elevating their 
monstrous shafts from one to ten feet above the surface of the 
water; and woe betide the boat whose bottom comes in con- 
tact with them at this unlucky moment! Sleeping Sawyers are 
the same . . . except that their motion is entirely under water 


‘Fortescue Cuming, Sketches of a Tour to the Western Country, through the 
States of Ohio and Kentucky: A Voyage down the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers 
and a trip through the Mississippi Territory, and part of West Florida, commenced 
at Philadelphia in the winter of 1807, and concluded in 1809, (Pittsburgh: 
Cramer, Spear & Eichbaum, 1810), p. 72. 

5H. M. Brackenridge, Views of Louisiana together with a Journal of a Voyage 
up the Missouri River in 1811. (Pittsburgh: Cramer, Spear & Eichbaum, 1814), 
p. 46. 


®Ibid., p. 45. 
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and the danger proportionably greater, as it is impossible to 
discover them before you feel the dreadful effects of their power. 
. . . Planters are likewise large trees, firmly bedded by the roots 
in the soft muddy bottom. .. Some of these stand perpendicu- 
lar; others have an inclination down the stream, and a few 
upwards; ... Wooden Islands are generally formed at the upper 
end of a real one, where an enormous collection of trees and 
floating timber becomes entangled and matted together. . . 
These are very dangerous, as the depth of water at their head 
or point is frequently thirty, forty, or sixty feet, and the 
velocity of current is such, that notwithstanding the exertions 
of a large boat’s crew which we met on the river, they very 
narrowly escaped being dashed on the point of one of these 
islands.””? 

Floating Islands are very much the same, often travelling 
submerged and then rising suddenly to the surface. Portions 
of the banks, undermined by the swift current, frequently 
caved in, ‘‘masses of an acre in extent,’’® and woe betide the 
boat too near shore at such an instant. 


The craft which braved these dangers for the purpose of 
obtaining from New Orleans or the upper Ohio valley the mer- 
chandise needed for the fur trade were usually the keel-boat 
and the barge. ‘‘In the spring and fall the river [Ohio] seems 
covered with them. ‘The former laden with flour, whiskey, 
peach-brandy, cider, bacon, iron, potters’ ware, cabinet work, 
etc. all the produce or manufacture of the country, are destined 
for Kentucky, and New Orleans, or the towns on the Spanish 
side of the Mississippi. The latter convey the families of emi- 
grants, with their furniture, farming utensils, etc., to the new 
settlements they have in view. These boats are generally 
called ‘Arks’ and are said to have been invented by Mr. Krud- 
ger, on the Juniata, about ten years ago [1793]. They are 
square, and flat-bottomed; about forty feet by fifteen, with 
sides six feet deep; covered with a roof of thin boards, and 

7Christian Schultz, Travels on an Inland Voyage through the states of New 
York, Pennsylvania, Virginia, Ohio, Kentucky and Tennessee, and through the 
territories of Indiana, Louisiana, Mississippi, and New Orleans; performed in 


the years 1807 and 1808 (New York: Printed by Isaac Riley, 1810), II, 30-32. 
8Tbid., II, 30-32. 
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accommodated with a fire-place. They will hold from 200 to 
500 barrels of flour. They require but four hands to navigate 
them; carry no sail, and are wafted down by the current.’’® 


‘Before the introduction of steam-boats on the western 
waters, its immense commerce was carried on by means of 
keel-boais and barges. The former is much in the shape of a 
canal-boat, long, slim-built, sharp at each end, and propelled 
by setting-poles, and the cordelle or long rope. The barge is 
longer, and has a bow and stern. Both are calculated to ascend 
streams, but by a very slow process. Each boat would require 
from ten to thirty hands, according to its size.’’!° 


“The boats [keel-boats] were often propelled by oars, and 
when the wind was favorable a sail was hoisted, but usually 
they were pulled up the river by @ cordelle (‘little rope’) 
fastened to the top of the mast and then passed through a ring, 
fastened by a stout rope to the bow of the craft, and thrown 
over the shoulders of men who would walk in'a stooping posi- 
tion along the shore ... The reason why the cordelle was 
attached to the mast was to swing the rope clear of the brush 
on the bank of the river, and by passing the rope through the 
ring fastened to the bow, it greatly assisted to guide the boat. 
The setting poles were ten or twelve feet long, the lower end 
shod with iron and the upper end with a knob to press against 
the shoulders .. . . Sometimes the men on the gunwale would 
drop the setting-poles and catch the limbs and brush along 
the shore and thus drag ahead; this, says Peck, was called 
‘bush-whacking.’ ’’!! “This mode of transportation was 
expensive, tedious, and unsafe; and it was rendered yet more 
hazardous from the murders and robberies of a large band of 
free-booters, under two chiefs, Culburt and Magilbray, who 
stationed themselves at a place called Cotton Wood Creek, 





®*Thaddeus Mason Harris, The Journal of a Tour into the Territory North- 
west of the Allegheny Mountains; made in the Spring of the Year 1803, with a 
Geographical and Historical Account of the State of Ohio (Boston: Manning & 
Loring, 1805), pp. 30-31. 
103. M. Peck, A New Guide for Emigrants to the West (Boston: Gould, 
Kendall & Lincoln, 1837), pp. 133-134. 
“Louis Houck, A History of Missouri (Chicago: R. R. Donnelly & Sons 
Company, 1908), II, 263-264. (Reprinted by permission of Mr. Giboney 
Houck.) 
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on the Mississippi, and captured the ascending boats. This 
band was dispersed by a little fleet of ten barges, which, armed 
with swivels, ascended the river in company. This year was 
remembered as ‘L’Année des bateaux.’ ’’ 


Overland transportation was by horse. “In the early 
settlement of the country, the horned cattle came frcm 
Canada, and the horses reached the country from the South 
and the West. The cattle were a hardy race, not large but of 
neat formation. The horses were of the Arabian strain. The 
Spaniards introduced them into their American possessions, 
and from this race originated the French horses. This blood 
of horses was brought into Spain from Arabia by the Moors. 
These French horses were small, but performed better to their 
size than any others.’’® 


“The primitive French had no tanned leather for any 
purpose whatever. They made harness out of raw-hide, which 
was strong but rough. They had the traces for their horses 
plaited of small strands of raw hide, so that they were 
round and neat. These traces were very strong, and such are 
used to this day_in France.” 


‘The only article in the country on wheels for long years 
was a charrette, a primitive cart, constructed of two pieces of 
scantling some ten or twelve feet long, framed together by two 
or more cross pieces, upon one end of which the body, of wicker- 
work, was placed, and the front ends rounded to serve as the 
shafts, and the whole set on the axeltree of the wheels.’ 
The horses are driven tandem style, “altogether without 
reins.””!® ‘Almost the only use they had for # was to haul in 
their corn and hay to their barns back of the village. It was 
sometimes used to take ladies and children out on a ride. All 
the males and most of the females made their riding on horse- 
back. Laclede brought up his family from Fort Chartres in 

Edmund Flagg, The Far West: or, a Tour beyond the Mountains (New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1838), I, 121. 

13John Reynolds, A Pioneer History of Illinois (Belleville, Ill.: H. A. 
Randall, 1852), p. 34. 

MIbid., p. 50. 

Frederic L. Billon, Annals of St. Louis in its early days under the French 


and Spanish Dominations (St. Louis: G. I. Jones, 1886), p. 85. 
Schultz, Travels on an Inland Voyage, II, 56. 
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1764 in one of these carts, and the writer rode up in one from 
Ste. Genevieve in 1818—rather rough.’’!” 

‘A French cart, as well as a plough, was rather a curiosity. 
It was constructed without an atom of iron. When the Ameri- 
cans came to the country, they called these carts ‘bare-footed 
carts’ because they had no iron on the wheels. 

‘“‘In a country where there was no rocks to travel over, 
these carts answered a valuable purpose. They were mostly 
used for farming business. The ox yoke was almost a straight 
stick of wood, cut at the ends to fit the horns of the ox, and 
was tied to the horns with a strap of raw hide.’’!® 

Papers in the archives of Ste. Genevieve mention ‘‘a ber- 
line,’ and inventories there record in 1776 ‘“‘one caléche 
and one tombereau, the caléche equipped with its wheels.’’!® 
The berline was probably similar to the present day Canadian 
berline, ‘‘a rectangular four-wheeled cart (such as a baker or 
grocer might use for delivery). The caléche is a light, open, 
two-wheeled pleasure vehicle. It has survived (partly as a 
curiosity for the tourist trade) in the city of Quebec today.’’?° 

In winter time a crude sleigh appeared in Ste. Genevieve. 
‘‘We have had several falls of snow, and at this moment all 
the lads and lasses in the village are driving in large parties 
through the towy in things which they call sleighs, but so miser- 
ably coarse and ill made, that I fancy if one of them, with all 
the harness and ‘appurtenances thereunto belonging,’ were 
offered for sale in your city, it would not defray the expense of 
cartage.’’! 

This same Christian Schultz, who saw no good in the gay 
balls and parties in French Louisiana, and who scorned the 
home-made sleighs, had an experience in seeking to ride from 
St. Louis to the mines to the southward, which convinced 
him that what to a local settler was a well-marked road, was 
not such to an outsider. 

17Billon, Annals of St. Louis, pp. 85-86. 

18Reynolds, A Pioneer History of Illinois, pp. 49-50. 

19Ward Allison Dorrance, The Survival of French in the Old District of Sainte 
Genevieve (Columbia, Mo., 1935), University of Missouri Studies, X, No. 2, 
p. 22. (Reprinted by permission of. the publisher.) 


20Tbid., p. 22. 
1gchultz, Travels on an Inland Voyage, II, pp. 59-60. 
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“This I experienced in my inquiries respecting the road 
to the Mines. I was informed by one, who like myself had 
seen some of our new countries, yet never travelled through a 
wilderness of Louisiana, that he had attempted the one I 
allude to. He doubted whether I would be able to find my way 
through without a guide. I afterwards had an opportunity of 
receiving further information respecting it from a native of the 
country, who told me it was a plain road, and that I could not 
possibly miss it; that I might even ride it at night by the light 
of the stars. This information was likewise corroborated by 
several others, who all laughed at the idea of taking a guide, as 
the road was very plain. I accordingly set out on a Spanish 
horse, at a round gallop of six miles to the hour. These are a 
kind of animals you have probably never seen. They are gener- 
ally about thirteen hands high, hardy, and full of mettle, and 
may almost be said to live by hard riding, as they are fre- 
quently galloped fifty and sixty miles in a day, without even 
halting to feed. After riding about twenty miles, I found my 
path begin to grow so small and blind, that I was frequently 
under the necessity of riding back for a mile or two, in order 
to satisfy myself that I had not missed it altogether.... A 
thousand times did I censure my folly in setting out on this 
journey alone, and a thousand times exclaim against my own 
stupidity and ignorance in expecting to find anything like a 
road through this wilderness. . . ’’? 


Probably the oldest ‘‘roads”’ in the Valley were the trails 
leading to Ste. Genevieve on the river from the early lead mines 
in the back country. ‘The lead, moulded in the shape of col- 
lars, was hung on the necks of pack horses and in this fashion 
was transported for shipment to the most acccessible place on 
the Mississippi, which was Ste. Genevieve . ..The white settlers 
. . . wisely followed the trails already laid out by the Indians 
over the hills. Indian attack was less dangerous on the 
ridges than in the low lands; danger signals could be 
sent up more readily from high places; the ridges could be 
travelled in both wet and dry weather; and last, but not least, 


*27bid., II, pp. 43-45. 
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the large streams had to be forded far away from the river, 
where they ran broad and shallow.’ 


Almost without question the oldest road in Missouri is 
Three Notch Road, the name given the trail blazed from Mine 
La Motte to Ste. Genevieve. “It is possible, even at this time, 
(1933), to follow this old road almost its entire length. In many 
places a dead tree or a stump still bears the mark of the wood- 
man’s axe, and on the crest of a hill at about the highest point 
between Ste. Genevieve and Mine La Motte, stands a beautiful 


white oak, proclaiming the old trail by the three notches on 
its trunk.’’?4 


Moses Austin probably travelled this road in his investi- 
gations in 1797 of the lead diggings. ‘“The 19 I passed the Mis- 
sisipi on Ice to St. Genevieve, which is about 2 miles from the 
bank of the River, which at this place is about A Mile over. 
I presented ‘my letters from the Commandant of St. Louis to 
Mons Valle, the Commandant of St. Genevieve who received 
me with much Politeness, and promised me all the assistance 
in his power and on the 21 beeing furnished with a Carry all 
and Two Horses I left St. Genevieve in Companey with Mr. 
Jones of Kaskaskia [John Rice Jones] for the Mines of Briton, 
and on the 23 arrived at the Place, I found the Mines equal to 
my Expectation in Every respect. . .”” 


Most likely the second earliest road was that known as 
the King’s Highway, which ran south from Ste. Genevieve to 
New Madrid and north from Ste. Genevieve to St. Louis. 
“Long after De Soto’s march an Indian trail ran along the 
Mississippi river on the same ridge traversed by De Soto and 
his followers, and extending farther north, following the divide 
between the waters of the Mississippi and the waters of White 
Water, Castor and St. Francois to Ste. Genevieve, and passing 


up the north fork of Gabourie creek and across Establishment 


23Ida M. Schaaf, ‘‘The First Roads West of the Mississippi,’’ Missouri 
Historical Review, XXIX, No. 2 (January, 1935), 92. 

*4Tbid., p. 93. 

25Moses Austin, ‘‘A Memorandum of M. Austin’s Journey from the Lead 
Mines in the County of Wythe in the State of Virginia to the Lead Mines in the 
Province of Louisiana West of the Mississippi," 1796-1797, American Historical 
Review, V, No. 3 (April, 1900), 540. 
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creek, across the Maramec to St. Louis. This trace connected 
the four Spanish posts, St. Louis, Ste. Genevieve, Cape 
Girardeau and New Madrid; and also Little Prairie, and passed 
through the Shawnee and Delaware Indian villages on Apple 
creek. Along this Indian trail or path the first public road in 
Missouri was located and cut out by act of the Territorial 
legislature in 1807. This road, we may also suppose, was to 
some extent opened by the military expedition, which was or- 
ganized by De Lassus in 1802, and which moved from Ste. 
Genevieve to New Madrid.’* “In the villages of St. Louis 
and Ste. Genevieve it was called Rue Royale. By the French in 
general it was called Le Chemin de Roi, and by the Spanish, 
El Camino Real.’’?’ In English, this is ‘“The King’s Highway.” 
*Houck, A History of Missouri, I, 225. 


7Schaaf, ‘“‘The First Roads West of the Mississippi," Missouri Historical 
Review, XXIX, No. 2 (January, 1935), 95. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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HISTORICAL NOTES AND COMMENTS 


MEMBERS ACTIVE IN INCREASING SOCIETY'S MEMBERSHIP 


During the three months from November 1946 through 
January 1947, the following members of the Society increased 


its membership as indicated: 


THREE NEW MEMBERS 


Stephens, Dexter M., University City 


TWO NEW MEMBERS 


Dail, E. D., St. Louis 

Denman, C. B., Washington, D. C. 
Dyer, Dr. Clyde P., St. Louis — 
Galatas, Rev. Clinton B., Fayette 


Hardesty, Dr. J. F., St. Louis 
Kocian, Arthur A., St. Louis 
Winkelmaier, Robert C., St. Louis 


ONE NEW MEMBER 


Atwood, Mrs. G. B., University City 
Balthasar, H. G., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Becker, Charlotte Bain, St. Charles 
Coggins, Dr. Wm. N., St. Louis 
Doughty, J. M., Strafford 
Edwards, Mrs. Janette S., Kansas 
City 
Good, Alexander, Westphalia 
Hahn, Mannel, Winnetka, Illinois 
Hobbs, Mrs. John W., Jefferson City 
James, Mrs. Ed D., Joplin 
Keller, Adene C., Cape Girardeau 
Kelleter, Paul D., Columbia 


LaForce, Alice F., Columbia 
Lammers, Ben H., Springfield 
McComas, Mrs. S. A., Smithville 
McReynolds, Allen, Carthage 
Meriwether, Charles L., Jr., Lousi- 
ana 
Reinhardt, John F., Kansas City 
Stueck, Frederick, St. Louis 
Waters, A. R., Kansas City 
Watters, Ballard, Marshfield 
White; Mrs. Ella, Caledonia 
Whiteside, James P., Foristell 


NEW MEMBERS OF THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


November 1946—January 1947 


One hundred twelve applications for membership were 
received by the Society during the three months from Novem- 
ber 1946 to January 1947, inclusive. The total annual member- 
ship as of January 31, 1947 is 4217. 
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The new members are: 


Atwood, John C., Jr., Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 

Avis, Sanford B., University City 

Balthasar, Harry O., North Kansas 
City 

Bartels, John S., St. Louis 

Blair, Mrs. Marva T., Springfield 

Bland, T. W., Lathrop 

Bourneuf, Dr. Leo W., St. Louis 

Clabaugh, Rufus R., Chesterfield 

Cloud, Lawrence, Grant City 

Collier, Wm. Neville, Long Beach, 
California 

Cottier, Earl, Mound City 

Cox, Dr. F. C., Trenton 

Cox, Rev. W. J., Lancaster 

Crow, A. L., Jefferson City 

Crowe, E. J., Webster Groves 

Dawson, Mrs. C. F., Evanston, Illi- 
nois 

Dawson, W. M. C., Grant City 

Davis, H. B., El Dorado Springs 

Davis, Walter M., Springfield 

Decker, Ernest, Jefferson City 

Denman, Carl, Evanston, Illinois 

Doolin, L. R., Gallatin 

Douglas, Frances & Baker, Doris, 
Denver, Colorado 

Duckworth, William B., 
Oklahoma 

Eighmy, Ed, Grant City 

Enloe, Dr. Cortez F., Jr. Manhasset, 
New York 

Enloe, Dr. H. V., El Dorado Springs 

Ervin, Rev. G. Clifton, Fayette 

Fauth, E. S., DeSoto 

Finnical, H. Walter, DeSoto 

Fisher, H. L., El Dorado Springs 

Frank, Seymour J., Chicago, Illinois 

Friant, John, Washington, D. C. 

Frisbie, H. Reed, Columbia 

Galatas, Ola Virginia, Kansas City 

Garrison, Burl L., St. Louis 

Gerber, Fred A., St. Louis 


Tulsa, 
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Gilbirds, Noel F., Kansas City 
Gillihan, L. B., Gallatin 
Golterman, Melge W., Foristell 
Good, Mrs. Alexander C., West- 
phalia 
Green, G. H., St. Louis 
Gunn, O. S., Kansas City 
Gutfleisch, Frank N., St. Louis 
Hardesty, Mrs. W. B., Berthoud, 
Colorado 
Hartley, Dr. and Mrs. H. R., Chi- 
cago, Illinois 
Hill, David W., Jr., Kansas City 
Hiram College Library, Hiram, Ohio 
Hogan, Dr. F. E., Mound City 
Holliday, Mrs. Grace D., Louisiana 
Holmes, Mrs. Charles L., San Fran- 
cisco, California 
Houston, Harry, Marshfield 
Howard, Oliver N., Columbia 
Howe, Rev. J. Ruskin, Joplin 
Howes, Homer V., Clayton 
Jordan, Charles N., Webster Groves 
Koblitz, Oscar, Moberly 
LaForce, Mrs. Alice F., Columbia 
Larkin, Lewis, Jefferson City 
Lucas, Charles, El Dorado Springs 
Lynn, J. E., Kansas City 
McCormack, S. C., Jr. Mound City 
Mahanay, J. T., Strafford 
Manring, E. W., Gallatin 
Matthews, Jack, Columbia 
Meckstroth, Jake, Columbus, Ohio 
Moore, Dr. H. Guy, Kansas City 
Myers, Mrs. Wm. C., Webb City 
Nelson, .Will L., Jr., Columbia 
Nix, Mrs. E. D., Webster Groves 
Oberschelp, Henry H., St. Louis 
O’Brien, Dr. Paul F., St. Louis 
Oliver, John R., St. Louis 
Pickell, E. V., El Dorado Springs 
Pritchard, H. L., El Dorado Springs 
Quinn, Jane, Columbia 
Randel, Wm. Pierce, Rolla 
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Reel, Roy M., DeSoto 

Rhoads, Mrs. Magarie Cunningham, 
Elsah, Illinois 

Riley, Eber J., Kansas City 

Ritter, Most Rev. Joseph E., St. 
Louis 

Robinett, Brig. Gen. 
Mountain Grove 

Rogers, Mrs. Helen Lang, Carthage 

Rook, Dr. J. E., St. Louis 

Ryal, L. P., Bonne Terre 

Scoggin, Mrs. W. L., Glover 

Scott, Dr. Jess, Mound City 

Sellers, Mrs. H. O., Kansas City 

Sewell, Loraine, Columbia 

Shook, John H., Evanston, Illinois 

Shy, Joseph J., Chillicothe 

Siefert, Elmer E., St. Louis 

Sigmund, Rosine, Glasgow 

Simonsen High School, Jefferson 
City 

Smith, Mrs. S. A., Webb City 

Snyder, Mrs. Robert M., Jr., Kansas 
City 


Paul M., 
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Spalding, Leo A., Kansas City 

Springsteen, Mrs. L. H., Denver, 
Colorado 

Strange, Ralph K., Smithville 

Sunderworth, George, El Dorado 
Springs 

Thomas, Harold J., El Dorado 
Springs 

Thompson, Dr. Victor P., Webster 
Groves 

Tise, Frank P., Kansas City 

Ulsas, Brother Stephen, St. Louis 

Van Vickle, W. Kenton, Mound 
City 

Walton, Edward I., Trenton 

Ward, Joseph J., St. Louis 

Watkins, Mrs. John Albert, Rich- 
mond 

Watson Homemakers’ Club, Watson 

Wilhelm, Mrs. Ida Mills, Monett 

Wischmeyer, C. F., El Dorado 
Springs 

Wolfe, John, St. Louis 





PUBLICATION OF OZARK FOLKSONGS 

With the publication of the first volume of Ozark Folk- 
songs, collected and edited by Vance Randolph, edited for 
the State Historical Society of Missouri by Floyd C. Shoemaker 
and Frances G. Emberson, Missouri is in the lead in regional 
publications of folksongs. Scheduled to be a four-volume 
work, the collection is the result of twenty-five years of labor 
by Mr. Randolph. The publication is one in which all Mis- 
sourians will take great interest and pride, as representing 
part of the integral background of the culture of their State. 

The first volume of Ozark Folksongs is made up of ballads 
and songs which are chiefly old-country in origin, but of the 
stock now thoroughly accepted in American tradition. Empha- . 
sizing the importance of the tunes as well as the texts of these 
popular, traditional songs, Mr. Randolph has made a careful 
transcription of the melodies of a large majority of them. In 
all, 130 titles, with 370 texts and 204 tunes, are given. In 
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themes the gamut is run from blcody horror and tragedy to 
the lightly humorous and clever, even the riddle appearing in 
the opening selection, ‘‘The Cambric Shirt,’’ or, in the next 
chapter, ‘“The Four Brothers.” Many versions are given of the 
old favorites like ‘‘Barbara Allen’? and ‘“‘The Frog’s Court- 
ship.” 

In many cases the songs of this volume were from the rep- 
ertoire of older singers, several of whose portraits are included 
as illustrations, along with those of the younger generation 
who remembered songs which their grandparents handed 
down to them. Frequently a bit of revealing information is 
given concerning the provenience of the contribution, or one 
of the singers’ comments. In the headnotes accompanying 
each ballad are given full scholarly references and parallels. 

End-paper illustrations by Thomas Hart Benton and an 
appropriate and artistic cover design suggesting the musical 
nature of the contents add to the attractiveness and value of 
this book as a volume which should be in the possession of 
every song lover and patriotic Missourian. 

Sets of the four-volume work may be obtained from the 
State Historical Society of Missouri by making reservation 
now, payable $3.75 a volume as published. 


BACK ISSUE OF THE REVIEW WANTED 


The State Historical Society is especially desirous of .ob- 
taining copies of the Missouri Historical Review, Volume XIX, 
No. 2, January 1925. This issue has become rare and the 
Society is offering $1.50 a copy for any which is available. 


WEEKLY FEATURE ARTICLES OF THE SOCIETY 


Dirty jails which outraged the sensibilities of the citizens 
of Missouri, military academies which flourished for a time and 
then disappeared, and the famous ‘‘Missouri mule’ are the 
subjects of some of the latest weekly news features prepared 
by the State Historical Society and published in metropolitan 
and rural newspapers throughout the State. The articles re- 
leased during January, February, and March are as follows: 
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January: “Oh! For the Wings of An Angel,’”’ ‘“‘A Short 
Life and A Merry One was the History of All but Three of 
Missouri’s Military Academies,’’ ‘‘Missouri In On the Ground 
Floor of the Mule Industry,’’ and ‘‘Missouri’s Count of Monte 
Cristo.” 


February: “‘A Stage of Mail Delivery,” ‘‘Missouri Changes 
Her ‘Breed’ and Becomes the ‘Mule State’,” ‘The Village 
‘Clink’ Was Built to Specifications in 1823,” and “Judge Park- 
er’s Rule of Rope.” 


March: ‘‘Mules Incorporated,” ‘‘Wanted: Polk Wells 
Dead or Alive, $1500 Reward,” ‘‘ ‘Calico, The Cannibal King’ 
Was Royally Greeted by Missourians,’”’ and ‘‘When A King 
Sued in Missouri.” 


ACTIVITIES OF COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


The Boone County Historical Society met November 
20 to celebrate the anniversary of the organization of the 
county, which occurred November 16, 1820. Frank Tull 
gave an address on ‘“‘Early Settlers in Boone County.’’ Meet- 
ing again January 16, Jonas Viles, professor emeritus of history 
at the University, spoke on the contest between six Missouri 
counties to secre the location of the University, which, the 
law had provided, should go to the county making the largest 
subscription in land and money. 


The quarterly session of the Boonslick Historical Society 
was held November 20 in Fayette, with Kate L. Gregg of 
Lindenwood giving an address on ‘‘Boonslickers in the Gold 
Rush.” 


The Clay County Historical Society has established a 
“Little Museum” in the Hughes Memorial Library at Liberty 
and has elected Mrs. Robert S. Withers as curator. This 
museum consists of a cabinet in which are shown, for a period 
of a few weeks at a time, articles of historic interest which have 
been gathered from homes throughout the county. The society 
hopes in time to secure an additional cabinet and to replace 
loaned exhibits with permanent possessions. 
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The museum opened with a display of figurines and choice 
bits of glass and china treasured by the pioneer mothers of 
Clay County. The second exhibit contained items from the 
collection of historic guns and weapons owned by Robert S. 
Withers and the third, a display of children’s toys dating back 
from fifty to 100 years. 


The Cole County Historical Society held its annual ban- 
quet on November 20, at which time was burned the $7000 
mortgage on its recently acquired home and museum, the B. 
Gratz Brown building. Officers elected for 1946-1947 were: 
Mrs. Foster B. McHenry, president; Mrs. Emmet P. North, 
member of the two boards of directors; Dan W. Snyder, first 
vice-president; George R. Ellison, second vice-president; 
William R. Tweedie, third vice-president; Mrs. Pem Gordon, 
recording secretary; Mrs. Helen Fogle, treasurer; and Mrs. 
Earl Chittenden, historian. 


Floyd C. Shoemaker spoke briefly commending the society 
on its five-year program, and Donald Johnson, curator of the 
state museum, addressed the meeting on “‘Potentialities and 
Problems of Museums.” 


The Dunklin County Historical Society met at Kennett, 
November 29. Officers of the Society are: John H. Bradley, 
president; E. B. Mobley, general vice-president; Miss Ruth 
Jones, secretary ; and Elman Merritt, treasurer. Vice-presidents 
(one from each township) are: Chester Summitt, Buffalo; A. 
J. Langdon Jr., Clay; Roy W. Stokes, Cotton Hill; Mrs. 
Kathleen Dulaney, Freeborn; J. J. Sittner, Holcomb; Charles 
B. Baker, Independence; A. T. Douglass, Salem; and C. D. 
Bray, Union. 


Papers were read by Mrs. Alletha B. Noble on “Why 
Dunklin County Is Not in Arkansas,’”’ and Mrs. J. H. Lanier 
on ‘‘The History of the Senath Schools.” At the business meet- 
ing which followed, plans were laid for financing the society’s 
forthcoming volume, The History of Dunklin County. 
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The Historical Association of Greater St. Louis met in 
the Administration Building of St. Louis University December 
6. Charles van Ravenswaay gave an address on “Early 
Missouri Craftsmen.” 


The Laclede County Historical Society met October 25, 
at Lebanon. Newly elected officers are: D. O. Vernon, presi- 
dent; Miss Kate Adkins, vice-president; Mrs. L. C. Mayfield, 
secretary; J. D. McClure, treasurer; and Mrs. Charlotte Bass, 
curator. 

Each member bought some family heirlooms and told 
stories in connection with them. A resolution was unani- 
mously adopted to become an auxiliary member of the State 
Historical Society of Missouri. 


The Native Sons of Kansas City met January 29 for a 
dinner program with president Francis Wornal giving an ad- 
dress ‘On the Fire Department, Past and Present.” 


The museum of the Pettis County Historical Society in 
Sedalia has been enlarged by the addition of two cases and there 
is sufficient material on hand to fill both of them. 


The Phelps County Historical Society held its eighth 
annual meeting and banquet December 4, at the John F. Hodge 
High School in St. James. Newly elected officers are: George 
Laun, president; Mrs. Mayme Ousley, vice-president; Miss 
Jean McCaw, secretary; and Judge Sam Hess, treasurer. 
Three new directors elected are: Mrs. O. V. Jackson, Rowe 
Carney, and Miss Madge Freeman. ° 

The centennial of the coming of William James to Phelps 
County was celebrated on this occasion by the presentation 
of a historical pageant, written by Dr. Clair V. Mann and 
given here for the first time, featuring events at the old Mera- 
mec Iron Works where James was manager, 100 years ago. The 
seven episodes, covering the years from 1826 to 1847, were 
dramatized by a cast of twenty-six characters from the St. 
James Junior Club, dressed in costumes appropriate to the 
period. The St. James Tuesday Club furnished a most interest- 
ing exhibit of antiques of a century ago. 
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ANNIVERSARIES 


The week of November 9-15 was celebrated as St. Louis 
Week, to commemorate the 137th anniversary of the incorpora- 
tion of St. Louis asacity. Displays, exhibits, and demonstra- 
tions depicting St. Louis life from early days until the present 
were combined with plans for the future of the city. 


The Otterville Presbyterian Church observed its 125th 
anniversary September 21 and 22, having been organized 
September 23, 1821, with fifty-one members. The memorial 
sermon was delivered by Dr. R. A. Waggoner, the present 
pastor. 


Marionville observed its centennial anniversary in De- 
cember 1946, it being just 100 years since the land comprising 
the present city had been offered for sale by the government 
and the first settlers had come in. Farms were soon bought 
at $1.25 an acre and cabins built by Joseph Alexander, William 
Butler, and James Moore. The latter became a leader in de- 
veloping the community and in 1854, acting on information 
that a railroad was to be built through this section, he had 
the business section surveyed, laid off the public square, and 
gave it to the future city. The site proved attractive and the 
city grew for several reasons—the adjacent springs, the fine 
oak forests, the fertile soil and the fact that it was the junction 
of the Springfield, Fort Smith and Berryville roads. 


The 100th anniversary of the consecration of the church 
building of Christ (Episcopal) Church, Boonville, was cele- 
brated September 29. The Right Reverend Robert Nelson 
Spencer, Bishop of the Diocese of West Missouri, delivered 
the morning address. 


The Shiloh Methodist Church, Benton County, celebrated 
the 90th anniversary of its founding on September 1, 1946. 
A former pastor, the Reverend H. J. Rand, delivered the home- 
coming message to a large congregation, including a number 
of members of the church of long standing. 
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Trinity Evangelical Lutheran Church of Jefferson City 
celebrated its 75th anniversary with jubilee services on October 
31, November 1, and November 3. An illustrated booklet, 
- published in connection with the celebration, presents facts 
concerning the growth of the congregation from the founding 
of the church in 1870. 


The sixtieth anniversary of the founding of the Independ- 
ence Boulevard Christian Church, Kansas City, was celebrated 
December 15, at which time a review was given of the history 
of the church, dating back to its birth as a mission on Decem- 
ber 12, 1886. Two of the outstanding projects of the church 
are the Christian Board of Publications, St. Louis, given by 
R. A. Long to the Disciples of Christ brotherhood of the 
church, and the Margaret K. Long school for orphaned girls 
in Tokyo, Japan. 


The fiftieth anniversary of the chartering of Tyler Place 
Presbyterian Church, St. Louis, was celebrated December 13 
with a banquet and program at Alhambra Grotto Hall. Rev. 
G. Henry Green, the pastor, spoke on ‘Fifty Years Young.”’ 
Rev. Clark W. Cummings and Rev. R. Calvin Dobson also 
addressed the meeting. 


NOTES 


1947 marks the centennial of several important events 
in Missouri history. One hundred years ago St. Louis was con- 
nected with the East by telegraph and was illuminated for the 
first time by gas; the Hannibal and St. Joseph Railroad was 
chartered; Colonel Doniphan and his Missouri volunteers 
triumphed over the Mexicans at the battle of Sacramento; 
the Dred Scott case was tried for the first time; Joseph Pulitzer 
was born in Mako, Hungary; Jesse James was born in Clay 
County, Missouri; an act of Congress provided for the creation 
of a post road “from Independence, Missouri via Bent’s 
Fort, to Santa Fe’; and the Boatmen’s Bank in St. Louis, 
today the oldest bank west of the Mississippi, opened for busi- 
ness. 
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David M. Warren, Panhandle, Texas, a graduate of the 
School of Journalism of the University in 1918, and a life mem- 
ber of the State Historical Society of Missouri, presented the 
Society with forty-five books relating to Texas in December. 
1946. These books, biographical, fictional, and historical, will 
be added to the J. Christian Bay collection of early Americana 
in the Southwest field. Included in this recent gift are: Texas 
Statecraft, 1836-1845, by Joseph William Schmitz, a docu- 
mental study of the efforts of Texans to build their republic 
into a nation of importance; Dark Horse by Frank van der 
Linden, a historical treatise on American politics and the 
“‘Texas Question”’ a hundred years ago; They Sat in High Places 
by James T. De Shields, an important treatise of Texas’ 
Presidents and Governors. 

This is the second gift of books by Mr. Warren to the J. 
Christian Bay collection. In October 1946, he presented the 
Society with forty-three books in the Southwest field of Ameri- 
cana. 


Thirty-six filing cases of President Harry S. Truman’s 
letters, written and received during 1943-1945, while he was 
senator and vice-president, and manuscripts prepared at the 
same time have been received by the Western Historical 
Manuscripts Collection at the University of Missouri. 


The Missouri Historical Society met at the Jefferson 
Memorial in St. Louis January 31. Julius T. Muench, a de- 
scendant of one of the families who came to Missouri from 
Germany in the early days, spoke on ‘“The German Contribu- 
tion to Missouri.” 


The St. Louis Historical Documents Foundation an- 
nounced receipt of its incorporation papers at a luncheon 
meeting on December 31, 1946. A gift of $5000 by Joseph 
Desloge will make possible the publication of the first volume 
of documents, to be edited by Dr. Abraham P. Nasitir, a spe- 
cialist in history of the Spanish regime in Missouri and pro- 
fessor of history at State College, San Diego, California, who 
spoke at the meeting. This volume will be devoted to the early 
explorations up the Missouri River. 
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Officers elected at the meeting are: Charles E. Peterson of 
the National Park Service, president; John Francis McDer- 
mott of Washington University, secretary; and John F. 
Bannon, S. J., of St. Louis University, treasurer. The board 
of trustees also includes William C. Fordyce, Jr., legal adviser, 
Arthur C. Hoskins, and Hart Vance, Jr. 


. The Northeast Missouri State Teacher’s College at Kirks- 
ville has purchased the 16,000-volume library of Central Wes- 
leyan College, formerly at Warrenton, as well as a number of 
geological specimens. The library includes a fine collection 
of German, classic, history and literature books, historical 
documents having to do with the founding*of Missouri Wes- 
leyan, and a number of religious works—notably some rare 
old German bibles. 


This important acquisition by the Teacher’s College is 
the second of its kind obtained in recent weeks. The college 
was named the recipient of over 500 volumes in the private 
collection of the late Mrs. Mae Scovern Hunt of Macon, Mis- 
souri. 


Dr. Harlow Shapley, graduate of the University of Mis- 
souri and now director of the Harvard Observatory, was re- 
cently elected president of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, at the 113th annual meeting of the 
Association in Boston. 


Loula Grace Erdman, a native Missourian, has recently 
been awarded the biennial Redbook Magazine-Dodd-Mead 
$10,000 prize for her novel The Years of the Locust. Born on a 
farm between Alma and Blackburn, Missouri, and educated 
at Central Missouri State Teachers College, the University of 
Wisconsin, the University of Southern California, and Colum- 
bia University, Miss Erdman has taught in the schools of 
Missouri and Illinois and at the present time is assistant 
professor of English and creative writing at West Texas State 
College, Canyon, Texas. 
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Miss Erdman’s prize winning novel is the story of a rural 
Missouri community and, in the opinion of the judges, it was 
the best American novel in the last two year period. Other 
novels by the same author are Separate Star, published in 
1944 and Fair is the Morning, in 1945. 


Marianne Craig Moore, former St. Louis poet, was re- 
cently elected to the National Institute of Arts and Letters. 
She was one of twelve persons chosen to receive this honor. 
Acting editor of The Dial magazine from 1926 to 1929, her 
books include Observations, Selected Poems, What Are Years?, 


and Nevertheless. 
< 


The Institute of Aeronautical Sciences has announced the 
presentation of the 1946 Sylvanus Albert ‘Reed award for 
aviation research to Robert T. Jones, an aerodynamics 
theorist at the national advisory committee for aeronautics 
laboratory, Moffett Field, California. Jones, who was born 
in Macon, Missouri, received the award for his work in ex- 
plaining the flow cf air around aircraft wings and bodies 
at both low and high speeds. 


Eads Bridge is now undergoing major repairs and general 
replacement of materials for the first time since it was opened 
to the public seventy-two years ago. Completed in 1874, 
despite tornadoes, financial troubles and taunting criticisms, 
the historic bridge has remained a marvel of engineering skill 
to this day. It was the first bridge over the Mississippi as far 
south as St. Louis. 


The Des Peres School, St. Louis, historic home of the first 
public school kindergarten in America, has been purchased by 
Roy L. Tarter, of that city. Mr. Tarter intends to convert 
the building into a community center and it has been suggested 
by the Susan Blow Kindergarten Memorial Association that 
he include a “suitable memorial’ to Miss Blow in his plans 
for development of the property. 
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The town of Arlington, formerly in Crawford, but now in 
Phelps County, has been purchased by Rowe Carney of Rolla 
who intends to restore it as nearly as possible, even perhaps 
the old Harrison home which was a pioneer courthouse in 
the days before Arlington was incorporated in Phelps County. 
A moving picture is to be made there, timed about 1845, with 
the story centering on the Harrison family, first settlers in 
Phelps County, and the Cherokee Indians’ “buried treasure.”’ 


Bonniebrook, the home of Rose O’ Neill, writer and creator 
of the Kewpie doll, was completely destroyed by fire January 
7, 1947. With it were destroyed practically all of the Rose 
O’Niell collection of original dolls and books, personal effects, 
art treasures and antique furniture. The only objects left 
from the collection are those on display in the museum of 
the School of the Ozarks at Hollister. 


The O'Neill home was one of the colorful spots of 
Taney County. 


A complete file of the Missouri Historical Review was re- 
cently purchased by the University of London’s Institute of 
Historical Research. In June, 1945, the University obtained 
a set of fourteen volumes of the Debates and Journals of the 
Missouri Constitutional Convention of 1875, published by the 
State Historical Society. 


The Missouri Resources Museum and the University of . 
Missouri jointly sponsored a survey of the Bull Shoals Dam 
Area by the Missouri Archaeological Society during the period 
of November 9-20, for the purpose of locating and preserving 
the artifacts of prehistoric Missouri. Five different cultures 
were located, three of which had not been previously dis- 
covered. Two of these cultures had no pottery but made a 
variety of stone artifacts which indicated that they used the 
spear, rather than the bow and arrow. The third culture 
yielded evidence of shell-tempered pottery and the use of the 
bow and arrow. The other two cultures, which had been pre- 
viously discovered, were those of the Ozark Bluff Dwellers 
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and the Delaware Indians. The expedition was in charge of 
Carl H. Chapman, secretary of the Missouri Archaeological 
Society and director of archaeology at the University of Mis- 
souri. 


An Ozarks chapter of the Missouri Archaeological Society 
has been formed in Springfield and the surrounding territory, 
to work with the State Society in surveying and preserving 
Indian village, burial, camp and mound sites in the Ozarks. 


Old ‘‘Noah’s Ark’’ bridge, spanning the Little Platte 
River about nine miles northeast of Platte City, is one of eleven 
covered bridges remaining in Missouri at the present time, 
according to Frank Meister, Kansas City photographer, as 
quoted in an article in the Kansas City Star of January 12, 
1947. This bridge was named for Judge Noah Beery, grand- 
father of Wallace and Noah Berry of Hollywood, who was a 
county judge from the eastern district of Platte County at 
the time the bridge was built in 1878. The bridge is still in 
daily use. 


The ten other covered bridges in Missouri, according to 
the article in the Star, are two in Cape Girardeau County, 
three in Monroe County, one near Goldman in Jefferson 
County, one south of Sedalia in Pettis County, one on the 
Grand River in Livingston County, one at Millport in Knox 
County, and one in Pershing State Park. 


In connection with the recent exhibit at the Old St. Louis 
Courthouse of the first appearance of the Dred Scott case in 
that courthouse, it is interesting to note some research under- 
taken by Judge J. Hugo Grimm of University City on the 
burial place of Scott. Scott was said to have been buried origi- 
nally in the Methodist cemetery on Grand Avenue and La- 
clede but when that cemetery was abandoned, it is not certain 
where his remains were taken. Calvary cemetery down town 
office records that a lot was purchased there on November 
26, 1867, by Taylor Blow, and the remains of a Negro interred 
at the request of a member of the Blow family. This may have 
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been the body of Dred Scott, but since the Blow family had a 
number of slaves, there was no certainty of the fact. 


Within the past two months Judge Grimm received in- 
formation to the effect that the record kept at the cemetery 
would show that the remains in question were those of Scott, 
whereupon he communicated with John R. O’Leary, the super- 
intendent of the cemetery who looked up the record kept 
there and found that it stated that ‘‘on November 26, 1867, 
Taylor Blow, one of the sons of Peter Blow, purchased Section 
1, Lot 177 and the remains of Dred Scott were interred in 
that lot on the succeeding day, November 27, 1867.” This 
seems to remove any doubt upon the question. 


The Central Public Library of St. Louis has recently ac- 
quired microfilmed copies of the Post-Dispatch beginning with 
last July 1, as well as eight reels of enemy documents as a 
first deposit from the United States Government. According - 
to Charles H. Compton, librarian, all St. Louis periodicals and 
documents relating to the city’s history are eventually to be 
recorded on film. 


HISTORICAL PUBLICATIONS 


The Diary of a Trip from New York to the Falls of St. 
Anthony in 1845. By Nathaniel Fish Moore. Edited by Stanley 
Pargellis and Ruth Lapham Butler. (University of Chicago 
Press, 1946. 101 pp.) When Nathaniel Fish Moore, the dis- 
tinguished president of Columbia College, New York, set out 
upon a six weeks trip through the West, he had no avowed 
purpose in mind. He was a sight-seer, and as such described 
in a slightly humorous vein the different cities he visited and 
means of transportation, particularly the boats which he loved. 
He “would as willingly live anchored in the midst of the 
Atlantic’, however, as fix his residence in the midst of one of 
the western plains. The climate of St. Louis in particular was 
displeasing to him and he found very little to commend as he 
traveled into the interior of Missouri. Nevertheless he was in- 
terested in the minerals of the region and endured the vicis- 
situdes of travel and ill health to collect specimens of lead and 
agate. 
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Thank You Mr. President. A White House Notebook. By 
Merriman Smith. (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1946. 
304 pp.) This day by day account of one of the most exciting 
periods of our history, written by the United Press newspaper 
correspondent assigned to cover the President, combines 
amusing experiences, the grief of the nation of Roosevelt’s 
death, and the excitement of beforehand knowledge of the 
atomic bomb with a first hand study of the personalities of 
Roosevelt and Truman. The former loved the prestige and ac- 
claim of his position while the latter hated publicity and com- 
plained of the Secret Service, saying ‘“‘Everytime I go anywhere 
it is like moving a circus.”” World shaking decisions and mo- 
mentous events as seen by an ‘‘on the spot” observer give the 


reader a feeling of occupying a box seat at the drama of world 
affairs. 


Yankee Teacher. The Life of William Torrey Harris. By 
Kurt F. Leidecker. (New York: The Philosophical Library, 
Inc., 1946. 648 pp.) Although he had his roots in the East, 
‘the American Hegel,” as he was called from his devotion to 
that great philosopher, came west as a young man and made a 
reputable name for himself in the field of education, first as a 
teacher and then superintendent of schools of St. Louis, as a 
lecturer, as an author, and as editor of the Appleton Readers, 
the Annual Reports of the St. Louis schools, and in a different 
field, the Journal of Speculative Philosophy. He was all his lifea 
transcendental philosopher but at the same time a practical 
superintendent, who, disliking tradition and formalism in 
education, reorganized the St. Louis schools into a cen- 
tralized responsible hierarchy, and introduced a multitude 
of progressive ideas such as the establishment of public school 
kindergartens, the addition of music, art, and science to the 
curriculum, and the breaking down of caste distinctions and 
denominational prejudices in the school democracy. Soon 
recognized as a national and international leader in public 
school education, Harris, upon his retirement as superintend- 
ent after twenty-three years, followed his avocation as philoso- 
pher and lectured at the Concord Summer School of Philosophy 
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for a time before becoming United States Commissioner of 
Education under President Harrison. Seemingly forgotten 
for some years after his death, he is again being recognized for 


his outstanding contributions to the fields of both education 
and philosophy. 


Jim Bridger, Mountain Man. A Biography. By Stanley 
Vestal. (New York: William Morrow and Company, 1946. 
333 pp.) This, the latest of Stanley Vestal’s fine biographies, 
tells the story of the West as seen through the experiences of 
Jim Bridger. From the time when the eighteen year old Jim 
embarked from St. Louis with Major Henry’s trapping party, 
till his death in Missouri in 1881, his life was one of dangerous 
adventure, in which he gathered a matchless lore of mountain 
geography. His experiences and his memory of topography 
combined with his knowledge of the ‘‘Injuns” and their 
ways made him indispensable as a guide for official explorers in 
the winning of the West. Intimate pictures of his home life 
with his Indian Ute wife and children, and after her death 
with his Shoshone wife, are mingled with the story of his feud 


with Brigham Young and his adventures in dealing with the 
Indians. 


A History of the Missouri Division of the American Associa- 
tion of University Women. By Margaret Ruth Lowery. (The 
Missouri Division of the American Association of University 
Women, 1°46. 168 pp.) This volume reveals how the Associa- 
tion has extended its activities in carrying out the expanding 
plans of the national association. Beginning with an organiza- 
tion of six chapters in 1921, the Missouri Division now boasts 


forty-three, with a membership of 2,818, triple that of the orig- 
inal group. 


Transactions of the Missouri Lodge of Research, Volume No. 
3, 1945. Compiled by Ray V. Denslow, Major Willis J. Bray 
and Ovid Bell. (Privately printed, 1945. 177 pp.) A large 
portion of this volume is devoted to a description of the early 
days of Freemasonry in western Missouri one hundred years 
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ago, when Golden Square Lodge No. 107 and Davenport Fron- 
tier Chapter No. 19 were active at Westport Landing. Early 
records of these chapters show their trials and final dissolution. 
James B. Steiner’s chapter on Hamilton Rowan Gamble pre- 
sents an excellent picture of Gamble’s early life and training 
which prepared him to assume, with reluctance but with re- 
ligious conviction, the task of being Missouri’s Civil War 
governor. 


Fabulous Empire. By Fred Gipson. (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1946. 411 pp.) Colonel Zack Miller, the last 
of the three Miller boys, who with their father, G. W., built 
up the fabulous empire of the 101 ranch, was born in Newtonia 
Missouri in 1878. Early life on the Cherokee strip, where his 
father fattened longhorn steers brought from Texas, made Zack 
impatient of orthodox schooling and he soon showed himself a 
born trader when he cleared $75,000 on mules for the Boer 
War at the age of twenty-two. After their father’s death in 
1903, the brothers, Jo, the farmer and showman, George, the 
financial wizard, and Zack, the trader, built up their Oklahoma 
empire till at one ‘time they had a turnover of one million a 
year and controlled 172 sections of land. Almost incredible 
stories of their famous 101 Wild West Shows, of their buying 
an army and selling it at a profit of $65,000 and other magnifi- 
cent gambles, lead up to the crash of their vast empire in 1929, 
the death of Jo and George and the sad financial tangle in which 
Zack found himself, penniless. Throughout the book colorful 
western history is written in the lusty language of the frontier 
plains. 


Ozark and Vicinity in the Nineteenth Century. By William 
Neville Collier. (Mimeographed 1946. 35 pp.) Founded in 
1843, the town of Ozark became the county seat of Christian 
County in 1859, boasted a newspaper the next year, and in 1880 
was given a boost by the coming of a branch of the Frisco rail- 
road. Such interesting episodes in the town’s growth are pre- 
sented as the hostilities between the guerrillas and bushwackers 
during the Civil War, the activities of the Bald Knobbers at a 
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later date, and the baptism of some repentant criminals in a 
bathtub carried into the town jail for that purpose. Life in a 
typical small western town is faithfully depicted and minute 
details of everyday happenings reviewed. 


South of the Middle Border. By Hugh P. Williamson. 
(Philadelphia: Dorrance & Company, Inc., 1946. 279 pp.) 
The trail of immigration from the South through Kentucky and 
on to Missouri is told in an intimate, personal history of the 
Williamson family. Settling in Carroll County, Missouri, in 
1846, John Williamson, the impractical dreamer, married the 
practical Mary Catherine Smith and reared a family through 
the years when land was cheap and freedom was the pioneer’s 
most prized possession. Fun at the old swimming hole, hog 
killing time in the late fall, literary societies, old superstitions, 
and auction sales give a picture of the good life before the 
Civil War. An epoch of life ended then, however, and Carroll 
County emerged “‘out of tranquility and leisure into the mael- 
strom of modern life.”” Written by a Missourian about a typi- 
cal section of his state, it is good reading for all who are in- 
terested in the men and women who settled central Missouri. 


The Callaghan Mail 1821-1859. By Harold H. Haines. 
2d ed. (Hannibal, Missouri: Privately printed, 1946, 104 pp.) 
This is a second edition, in a new and enlarged form, of the 
original book copyrighted in 1944. 


OBITUARIES 


THOMAS HACKNEY: Born in Giles County, Tenn., Dec. 11, 
1861; died in Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 24, 1946. Educated at 
Southern Illinois Normal University at Carbondale and at the 
University of Missouri, he was for one term representative 
from Jasper County in the state legislature, and from 1907 to 
1909 served as representative in Congress from the Fifteenth 
District. He was a delegate to the Democratic National Con- 
vention in 1912. 
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ROBERT LEE HAINS: Born in Temperanceville, Ohio, 
Feb. 25, 1866; died in Marshall, Mo., Jan. 11, 1947. Educated 
at William Jewell College, he had a varied carreer as farmer, 
teacher, merchant, banker, and legislator. Serving as mayor of 
Slater and later as representative from Saline County in the 
state legislature 1901-1906 and 1921-1925, he aided in securing 
the passage of a bill providing for the purchase of the Old 
Tavern at Arrow Rock. He was an honorary colonel on Gov- 
ernor Donnelly’s staff. 


JOHN ANDERSON LANKFORD: Born near Potosi, Mo., Dec. 
4, 1874; died in Washington D. C., July 2, 1946. Educated at 
Lincoln University in Missouri and at Tuskegee Institute id 
Alabama, John Lankford, dean of colored architects, receiven 
honorary degrees from Shaw, Raleigh, North Carolina, Wilber- 
force, Wilberforce, Ohio, Morris Brown College, Atlanta, 
Georgia, and Allen University, Columbia, South Carolina. 
He was a trustee of Frelinghuysen University and a trustee of 
the Metropolitan African Methodist Episcopal Church. 


ALBERT SIDNEY LEHR: Born in Jacksonport, Ark., Jan. 30, 
1867; died in Van-Buren, Mo., Jan. 4, 1947. A former editor 
of the Van Buren Current Local and county school com- 
missioner for three terms, he served as representative from 
Carter County in the state legislature 1893-1895 and 1901- 
1903. In 1904 he moved to St. Louis where he founded the 
Missouri School Journal which he owned and edited until a 
short time before his death. 


FREDERICK EARL MCCOLLUM: Born in Mt. Pleasant, Ia., 
June 7, 1889; died in Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 4, 1947. Begin- 
ning his newspaper career as an office boy with the Kansas 
City Star, he continued with the Siar in different capacities for 
forty-three years, being elected president and general manager, 
October 16, 1942. Throughout his life he had a deep personal 
concern for the cause of efficient and clean city government. 


FREDERICK B. MUMFORD: Born in Moscow, Mich., May 
28, 1868; died in St. Charles, Mo., Nov. 12, 1946. A graduate 
of Albion College, Michigan, and Michigan State Agricultural 
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College, he did graduate work at the University of Leipsig 
and the University of Zurich. He received honorary degrees 
from the University of Nebraska and Michigan State College. 
Coming to the University of Missouri in 1895 as professor of 
agriculture, he became professor of animal husbandry in 1905 
and dean of the college of agriculture in 1909, a position he 
retained until his retirement in 1938. In addition to being 
widely known in agricultural circles, he was a member of many 
boards and commissions: he was War Food Administrator for 
Missouri 1917-1919, chairman of the Missouri Council of De- 
fense, and a member of the State Commission for Relief and 
Reconstruction in 1932. He had been a member of the State 
Historical Society for twenty-five years. 


WILLIAM L. NELSON, SR.: Born in Bunceton, Mo., Aug. 4, 
1875; died in Columbia, Mo., Dec. 31, 1946. Educated at 
Hooper Institute, William Jewell College, and the Missouri 
College of Agriculture, he was for many years in public life, 
as representative from Cooper County in the state legislature 
for two terms, as assistant secretary of the board of agriculture 
for Missouri 1908-1917, and as representative from the old 
Eighth Missouri District in Congress for eighteen years. Ac- 
tive in rural life and an honorary member of the Future Farmers 
of America, he assisted in editing the Farmer's Cyclopedia 
for Doubleday, Page and Co., New York, and was the author 
of numerous pamphlets on agriculture. He was a member of 
the State Historical Society of Missouri. 


ARNOLD SHANKLIN: Born in Carrollton, Mo., Jan. 29, 
1866; died in St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 30, 1946. A graduate of 
Washington University, St. Louis, he was consul general at 
Panama from 1905 to 1909 and at Mexico City until 1915. A 
thirty-third degree Mason, he was a member of the American 
Society of International Law and the American and Missouri 
Bar Associations. 


ROBERT S. TROMLY: Born in Mt. Vernon, Ill., Dec. 16, 
1874; died in Galena, Mo., Dec. 1, 1946. Serving for three 
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consecutive terms as state representative and as circuit clerk 
for eight years, he was for many years the owner and publisher 
of the Stone County News-Oracle. 


BEN L. WHITE: Born in Adair County, Ky., Dec. 16, 
1868; died in Brookfield, Mo., Dec. 17, 1946. Serving as city 
attorney of Marceline, as representative from Linn County 
in the state legislature in 1908, and as state senator in 1910, he 
was also for seven years a referee for Missouri Workmen’s 
Compensation Commission, and for eight years, in the Wilson 
administration, first assistant United States district attorney 
with headquarters in St. Louis. 


CHRISTIAN H. WINKELMANN: Born in St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 
12, 1883; died in Wichita, Kans., Nov. 18, 1946. Ordained in 
1907 by the late Cardinal John J. Glennon, he served as pas- 
tor of St. Francis de Sales Church in St. Louis before his ap- 
pointment as auxiliary bishop in 1933. In 1940 he was in- 
stalled as bishop at Wichita, where he remained until his 
death. He was a supporter of the National Catholic Rural 
Life program and awas supreme spiritual director of the Cath- 
olic Knights of America. 
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MISSOURI HISTORY NOT FOUND IN 
TEXTBOOKS 


GONE ARE THE DAYS 


From the Jefferson City Daily State Journal, January 22, 1875. 
Editor Journal; 


Let me call your attention to a fact which anyone, so disposed can 
see demonstrated at the Capitol any day. It is the filthy habit of smoking 
in the presence of ladies, and others to whom it is extremely disagreeable! 
One of the most glaring improprieties in this line was exhibited while the 
joint session was being held, which declared Gen. Cockrell next U. S. Sen- 
ator. During the solemnity of that occasion, sat high officials and talented 
members of the General Assembly on the floor of the House in utter dis- 
regard of the rules, puffing their tobacco smoke right and left, and filling 
the atmosphere of the Hall with a poisonous stench that was truly sicken- 
ing to many ladies present, and occasioned shame in some men, because 
other men had no respect for the occasion— the ladies— or for those by 
whom such conduct was neither approved nor relished! It used to be 
considered very ungentlemanly to smoke in the presence of ladies, and still 
is so considered by many who are good judges. Certainly no gentleman 
would puff his filthy tobacco smoke in a lady’s presence in a hotel parlor, 
nor in a street car, nor while making a call upon one of the fair sex, nor, 
it seems, anywhere outside of the Missouri Legislative Halls. 


Yours truly, 
Gentleman. 


TO FORGIVE DIVINE 
From the Jefferson City Daily State Journal, January 30, 1875. 


An editor of a weekly paper, published in a little village in Missouri, 
called at the White House, and was admitted to Mr. Lincoln’s presence. 
He told Mr. Lincoln that he was the man who first suggested his name for 
the Presidency and pulling from his pocket an old worn, defaced copy of 
his paper, exhibited an item on the subject. ‘Do you really think,” said 
Mr. Lincoln, ‘“‘that announcement was the occasion of my nomination?” 
“Certainly,” said the editor, “the suggestion was so opportune that it was 
at once taken up by other papers, and the result was your nomination and 
election.”’ 

‘Ah! well,’’ said Mr. Lincoln with a sigh, and assuming a rather gloomy 
countenance, ‘‘I am glad to see you and to know this, but you will have to 
excuse me. I am going to the War department to see Mr. Stanton.” 
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“Well” said the editor, “I will walk over with you.” The President with 
that apt good nature so characteristic of him, took up his hat and said, 
“Come along.” 

When they reached the door of the Secretary’s office, Mr. Lincoln 
turned to his companion and said, “I shall have to see Mr. Stanton alone, 
and you must excuse me’”’ and taking him by the hand he continued, ‘‘Good- 
bye; I hope you will feel perfectly easy about having nominated me; don’t 
be troubled about it; I forgive you.” 


A FEW WORDS ON GAMBLING 
From the Columbia Missouri Intelligencer, November 7, 1835. 


Mr. Editor, I would invite your attention to one vice, that should 
forthwith engage the consideration of the whole community—one which 
already the North and South have denounced by words and deeds that 
cannot be misunderstood: I allude to GAMBLING. Are you aware, 
sir, that the Black Leg fraternity swarmed around your village during 
the last Races? Is it possible that the morality of Missouri is in the rear 
of her sister states? We are the youngest of the sisterhood, but certainly 
not the least respectable in point of intelligence, enterprise, virtue and 
valor. Let us arouse ourselves, and extirpate from amongst us these pests 
that prowl around our county villages on all public days, and ensnare the 
unsuspecting youth of the country. Are these destroyers of domestic 
peace to make Missouri their home? Is Missouri to be their place of refuge? 
Our town has been overrun by these vermin lately— and you, Mr. Editor, 
as a censor of public virtue, should look to this matter. I know not 
whether any one fell a victim to their seductions. I trust not. If they 
did not, we must attribute it to the sound morality of our youth—for 
temptations surrounded them in every shape. 


“JUG FISHING” 
From the Jefferson City Daiiy Tribune, July 27, 1893. 


The “jug fishing’”’ season is close at hand and “Judge” Tip Goodwin 
is burnishing up his instruments of war. He is the “‘boss’’ fisherman of 
these parts and every year those of his friends who care for a day on the 
river are rewarded by some exciting sport. The day is never too hot for 
the ‘‘judge’’ to get out ten or a dozen jugs, and it is a rare occurrence that 
he returns empty-handed from a trip. There is no mode of fishing more 
fascinating than pursuing the Missouri river cat with the jug. It is hard 
work, but a battle royal between a gallon jug and a forty or fifty-pound 
catfish is ample reward for a hard day’s work at the oars. A live, active 
fish of the weight mentioned will struggle gamely for a long time to keep 
the jug under water, but the end is always disastrous to the fish. The 
equipment necessary for this kind of fishing is a good easy-running skiff, 
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about a dozen gallon and half-gallon tightly corked jugs to each of which 
is attached a line and hook baited with liver, bacon or the entrails of a 
chicken, and nerve and endurance sufficient to handle a pair of oars under 
the broiling rays of a midsummer sun. Usually the jug fisherman aims to 
cover a stretch of twenty miles of river ina day. He either makes arrange- 
ments with a steamboat to take him up the river and then fishes down or 
he times his trip down stream so as to catch a boat coming up to bring him 
back. . Those who are afraid of sunburn or blistered hands would better 
not go jug fishing. 


NO MORE STUTTERERS 
From the St. Louis Missouri Republican, December 28, 1826. 


It will no doubt be gratifying to those afflicted, to learn, that Mr. A. 
Yates, an agent from Mrs. Leigh’s New York Institution for correcting 
Impediments of Speech, has opened a similar institution in this city. 


Of the efficacy of Mrs. Leigh’s system, in entirely removing the most 
inveterate impediments of speech, astonishing as it may seem, we are no 
longer permitted to doubt. The testimonials which are adduced in its 
favor, are derived from men of science and learning, throughout the U. 
States, as well as numerous persons who have been cured either at the 
N. Y. Institution, or by Mrs. Leigh’s authorized agents in the Western 
country. We hope, that Mr. Yates will meet with that success which his 
benevolent efforts to alleviate the afflictions of the human family so richly 
deserve; and that those who are laboring under a misfortune which de- 
prives them of the pleasures of social intercourse, will avail themselves of 
the opportunity of relief now afforded. 


A QUICK SLICK TRICK 
From the Jefferson City Jefferson Inquirer, October 20, 1842. 


The Lexington Intelligencer says: One of the slickest tricks we have 
ever heard of was practiced upon a gentleman of this city, on Saturday 
last in the Northern Bank. He was standing at the counter, conversing 
with one of the clerks, with his bank-book, from the end of which a check 
for near two hundred dollars was seen protruded, in his hand. While 
conversing, a rogue seeing the check gently slipped it from the book un- 
perceived by the owner, presented it at the counter, had it cashed, and 
left the bank without being detected. Shortly after, the gentleman to 
whom the check belonged missed it, and requested the teller to stop its 
payment; his astonishment may be conjectured when told he had already 
been paid. Noclew was furnished to the detection of the adroit scoundrel. 
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PAGE DIOGENES! 
From the Jefferson City Missouri State Times, July 7, 1865. 


At the “indignation” meeting, in St. Louis, a resolution was adopted 
to appoint a committee to visit the office of the Secretary of State, and 
take charge of affairs generally in the matter of the election returns. This 
committee was appointed and came to Jefferson, but did not get to see the 
returns, whereupon a great row was kicked up. We are credibly informed 
that Secretary Rodman was made to understand that he could make 
$150,000 by shutting his eyes for a short time. This attempt at bribery 
failed, and on the Saturday night, next before the day on which the votes 
were to be cast up, the Secretary’s office was entered by means of false 
keys, the drawers searched, papers overhauled, and a general hunt made 
for the returns which fortunately were in a secure place. This attempt 
at robbery also failed. Another committee now made its appearance at 
Jefferson and demanded in writing the reasons which governed Mr. Rodman 
in his refusal to open the returns to the inspection of the public. The cor- 
respondence will be found in another column. The Secretary squelched 
the committee effectually, and handsomely. The copperhead press cries 
“fraud” of course, but the people of Missouri honor Secretary Rodman 
for his manly course. He has proved himself worthy of the confidence 
reposed in him by the Radical party, and his unflinching integrity and 
stern determination to do his duty, will not soon be forgotten. All honor 
to Rodman. 


FOR EARLY RISERS 
From the Columbia Missouri Intelligencer, November 23, 1833. 


Many of our citizens observed on Wednesday morning splendid ap- 
pearances in the heavens. They were caused by the shooting at the same 
time of hundreds of bright meteors, which caused a light sufficient to illu- 
minate every thing around. The light was in its greatest brilliancy about 
4 o'clock, A. M. and the sluggard might, for once, regret the evil habit 
which deprived him of the view of this glorious exhibition of nature’s 
power.—St. Louis Times, Nov., 16. 

The above phenomenon of nature was also observed by nearly all the 
citizens of Columbia. As soon as the grand and extraordinary spectacle 
was noticed by a few who were up between three and four o’clock, the 
slumbering inhabitants were aroused by ringing one of the tavern bells. 
So far as we have heard an opinion expressed, it is considered a remarkable 
occurrence, none having witnessed any thing similar in the course of their 
lives, and few, if any, attempt to account for it on philosophical principles. 


THE ALLSMAN MURDER AND THE PALMYRA MASSACRE 


Contributed by Dr. T. L. Hodges, September 6, 1946. 


Dr. Hodges’ notarized statement originally was prompted in 1930 
by an anniversary account of the Palmyra Massacre published in the 
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‘This Week in Missouri History’”’ column of the St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 
He is now seventy-eight years old and has decided to publish the facts in 
his possession. 


“I, Thomas Luther Hodges, first saw the skull later identified as 
Andrew Allsman’s, in the office of Dr. J. M. McKim at Newark, Missouri, 
about the year 1887 when I worked as drug clerk in Dr. McKim’s pharmacy 
and read medicine under him. Dr. McKim gave me the history of its 
having been given him by his father-in-law, Dr. Rose, who had received 
it from a farmer living about seven miles northeast of Steffenville, Mis- 
souri. The farmer claimed he found the skull near the point where Andrew 
Allsman was last seen in the vicinity of the camp site of Colonel Joseph 
Porter on Troublesome Creek. My then father-in-law, Edward F. Wilson 
(who died at LaBelle, Missouri, some years ago), became interested in the 
skull about 1890 and secured the same through me from Dr. McKim. 
He sent it to a daughter of Allsman at Palmyra who identified the skull 
as that of her father and gave it burial. Wilson had made a walnut cabinet 


lined with velvet as a repository for the skull whose history I had called to 
his attention. 


“I also was told by Milt Abbott of Newark, Missouri, who was a 
former member of Colonel Porter’s command, that he was in camp in the 
deep woods on Troublesome Creek about three miles from the Palmyra- 
Newark road with Colonel Porter’s men at the time of Allsman's dis- 
appearance. Abbott related that he with several others were detailed at 
dusky dark to escort Allsman to the Palmyra road, the decision having 
been made to send him home. Also that two of the members of the escort 
sent him (i. e. Milt Abbott) and the remaining guards back to camp, say- 
ing that they could attend to the matter. My recollection is that on his 
trek back to camp, Milt heard some distant shots from the direction of 
Allsman’s party. Abbott further testified that some hours later, the 
two returned to camp and said that they had sent him (Allsman) on his 
way. Milt often expressed his belief to me that the lagging two of the 
convoy had murdered Allsman and he firmly believed the skull to be that 
of Andrew Allsman. Milt’s confidence to me was made some 25 years after 


the Civil War... He refused to name the guilty guards but maintained he 
knew them well. 


“As to the identification of the cranial remains, I many times mused 
over the daughter’s letter acknowledging recognition of the father’s skull 
and thanking Mr. Wilson for his services. Ed Wilson and Milt Abbott 
are now dead for more than a quarter of a century. So is everyone who 
had first-hand information concerning particularly the identification of 
the skull; I alone survive to relate these pertinent facts concerning the 
cause of the Palmyra Massacre.” 
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STEALING HIS THUNDER 
From the St. Joseph News-Press, April 11, 1938 and October 31, 1941. 


William B. (Billy) Richardson, eighty-seven years old, told again 
last night how he had taken part in the inauguration of the Pony Express. 
The Transit House resident was ‘‘nosing around at the Pony Express barn, 
like a small boy will do, when the express was getting ready to start.” 
He hopped on his pony and the express agent threw the mail to him as a 
joke. Richardson rode with the mail to the river and gave it to Johnny 
Frye. 

In W. B. Richardson’s own words, he still enjoys the fact that a writer 
“billed me as the first Pony Express rider and everyone knows that’s not 
so. Johnny Frye was the first rider’’ he said, ‘“‘but I'll tell you what caused 
the confusion. 

“My [half] brother, Paul Coburn, was the manager for the company. 
That made me a big shot around the station.” 


Having a pretty fine Indian pony, young Billy proposed to accom- 
pany Johnny Frye to the ferry when he started his historic ride. When 
his brother brought the mail sack from the building, he mistakenly threw 
it on young Billy’s pony, instead of Johnny Frye’s, and off the two rode. 
The mail was transferred at the ferry, however, and the credit of being the 
first rider rightfully belongs to Frye. 


- FROZEN ASSETS LIQUIDATED 
From the St. Louis Republican, January 27, 1875. 


It is an axiom with business men that large profits are attended with 
large risks and there isn’t a business man in St. Louis who is to-day a more 
profound believer in the maxim than a gentleman of Teutonic extrac- 
tion who lately kept a place of refreshment on the ice about midway be- 
tween this city and East St. Louis. To the reflective mind the advantages 
of such a location for a saloon will at once present themselves. The cold 
begets a yearning in the bosoms of way-farers for beverages supposed to 
have a warming tendency, and, by no means least among the benefits of 
the location, there was no license to pay for. If a stern official came de- 
manding money from the Missouri side, then could the crafty Teuton 
remonstrate: “I vas do peeziness in Illinois’? and should an Illinois 
officer appear, then could he blandly explain: ‘I bays my taxes von Mis- 
souri!’”” And business was good, and the officials on either shore baffled, 
and the enterprising vendor of drinks was happy. Then came an eventful 
night in the very recent past. The time for closing up came, and with 
abundance of beer to cheer him within, and a huge fire to keep away the 
creeping cold, the German wrapped the drapery of his couch about him 
and lay down to pleasant dreams. But a fire produces heat, and heat 
affects ice seriously. The hours of darkness wore away, and so did the 
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ice where the big fire was. Suddenly there was a rush of waters, and in 
exactly two minutes and a half by his watch, which wasn’t consulted, the 
appalled and suddenly awakened speculator saw the hungry waves lick 
up his substance. Even as the tail end of Moses’ caravan got out of the 
sea just in time, so did the Teuton get out of the water, fleeing to a safer 
place of habitat, but he did not carry his riches with him. There is one 
man now in St. Louis who complains that his ‘‘peeziness is busted,” and 


who has a hefty scorn for whatever is vaunted by the sanguine as a “big 
thing on ice.” 


MISSOURI HISTORICAL DATA IN MAGAZINES 


American Historical Review, January: ‘‘Duff Green, Militant Journalist 
of the Old School,” by Fletcher M. Green. 


The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Autumn: “Brief History of the Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas Railroad Lines,’”’ by Walter A. Johnson. 


Concordia Historical Institute Quarterly, January: ‘‘The Log Cabin in 
Perry County,”’ By Karl Kretzmann. 


The Filson Club History Quarterly, October: ‘President Truman’s An- 
cestors in Kentucky,” by Bailey Fulton Davis, Sr. 


German-AmericanReview, December: ‘Four Forty-eighters—Lindheimer, 
Engelmann, Hecker and Ulke,” by Howard Elkinton. 


The Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political Science, 
1945 ‘‘The Slave States in the Presidential Elections of 1860,” by 
Ollinger Crenshaw. 


Journal of the Minois State Archaeological Society, January: ‘Report of 
Amateur Archaeologist Club, St. Louis,” by Robert E. Grimm. 
“Constitution of Amateur Archaeologist Club, St. Louis.” 


Journal of the Missouri State Medical Association, September: ‘The 
Personality of William Beaumont,” by Robert E. Schlueter. 


The Kansas Historical Quarterly, November 1945: ‘‘Pike’s Peak Express 
Companies. Part I1I—The Platte Route,’’ by George A. Root and 
Russell K. Hickman. 


Ibid., February 1946: ‘‘Pike’s Peak Express Companies. Part IV— 
The Platte Route,” by George A. Root and Russell K. Hickman. 


Tbid., August 1946: ‘The Pictorial Record of the Old West. Henry 
Worrall,”’ by Robert Taft. 


Tbid., November 1946: ‘‘Custer’s Last Stand’’ by Robert Taft. 
Life, January 27: ‘Clark Clifford,” by Ernest Havermann. 
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Mid-America, October: ‘‘The Recit des voyages et des decouvertes du 
Pere Jacques Marquette,” by Jean Delanglez. 


The Missouri Archaeologist, October: ‘A Preliminary Survey of Missouri 
Archaeology, Part I, Historic Indian Tribes,” by Carl Chapman. 


The Ohio Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, January: “Joseph 
Tosso, the Arkansaw Traveler,”” by Ophia D. Smith. 


Railroad Magazine, February: ‘Union Station,” by Freemen H. Hubbard. 
Salute, August: ‘Truman of Battery D,’”’ by Dewitt Gilpin. 


Saturday Evening Post, December 7: ‘‘The Cities of America, St. Louis,” 
by Jack Alexander. 


Trains, December: ‘Hannibal’s Railroads, a Photo Story,’”’ by Henry J. 
McCord. 
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